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The Way Through 
the Woods 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


They shut the road through the woods 
Seventy years ago. 

Weather and rain have undone it again, 
And now you would never know 

There was once a road through the woods 
Before they planted the trees. 

It is underneath the coppice and heath, 
And the thin anemones. 

Only the keeper sees 

That, where the ring-dove broods, 

And the badgers roll at ease, 


There was once a road through the woods. 


Yet, if you enter the woods 

Of a summer evening late, 

When the night-air cools on the trout-ringed 
pools 

Where the otter whistles his mate 

(They fear not men in the woods, 

Because they see so few), 

You will hear the beat of the horse’s feet, 

And the swish of a skirt in the dew, 

Steadily cantering through 

The misty solitudes, 

As though they perfectly knew 

The old lost road through the woods 

But there is no road through the woods. 


From ‘‘Songs from Books’’ 





























T was late springtime, and 
Elizabeth Bree was on her 
way to Mariposa. She was 
asad and tearful girl, as she drove 
into Hughstown with her mother, 
and lifted the shabby suitcase 
from the back of the ancient 
buggy. 

The old horse—a “‘tamily heir- 
loom”, as Elizabeth called him 
because he had been in the family 
as long as she could remember, 
and they had brought him down 
with them from their mountain 
ranch—hung his head despond- 
ently, as they came to a stop at 
the depot hitching post. Every- 
thing seemed to droop this morn- 
ing. Everything seemed sad to Elizabeth as she looked 
about. It might have been that everything was tired and 
warm in the hot spring sunshine of the valley, but there was 
a toneless refrain that filled Elizabeth’s mind and heart. 
This refrain colored the universe in general and this section 
of the great San Joaquin Valley in particular. It seemed 
to say, over and over again: “Got to give up everything. Got 
to give up everything.” 

Elizabeth was a senior in the Hughstown High School, 
and went into town on the country *bus every school day. 
Bashful, undeveloped and shrinking, she had been overjoyed 
to be asked to belong to a group of girls in their Girl Scout 
work. Miss Ward, the Girl Scout leader, had discovered 
her and had invited her to take up the work with them. 
She did not realize that the other girls had found her a great 
problem during the winter. Some way she had not seemed 
to fit. They had felt irritated and impatient because she 
made so little effort to take her part in the jollity and badin- 
age. Finally they had paid very little attention to her, 
except in a definite way, as a matter of Girl Scout business. 
But she had been absurdly happy to go to the meetings in 
her plain dress. Also she had perfected herself in Girl 


“I took a pair of oxen my father give me and walked all the way 
sick old woman 


A Real Scout 


So Elizabeth, the Girl Scout, went 

back to those pioneer days when 

Indians, gold miners, and covered 
wagons were no rarity 


By CLARA E. KIMBER 


Illustrations by Agnes C. Lehman 








from Mlissouri’, said the 


Scout lore with an intelligence 
and perseverance that made the 
other girls look to their laurels. 

And now she was giving up 
everything! Giving up her gradu- 
ation—wnhat a tragedy! But this 
was not all. The girls were 
working on essays in a contest 
with the other Girl Scout patrols 
of the county on the subject of 
“Pioneer Women and Children.” 
The Scout commissioner of Fresno 
was offering ten dollars in gold 
to the best paper and Elizabeth 
had thrown herself into the writ- 


ing of that essay very eagerly 
and competently. And now it 
was all to be wasted—her year’s 


work—for her grandmother in Mariposa had sent for her 
to come and take care of her; nobody else in the family 
would do. There were others who might easily have 
gone to her, but the old lady would not have them. 

It was so unreasonable of grandmother. Elizabeth 
winked back the tears and gathered herself together to leave 
the train at Merced. There was Uncle Joseph, Aunt 
Martha’s husband, waiting for her in his rattletrap Ford 
car, with its curtains torn and flapping and its back and 
top well bespattered with the red mud of his foothill farm. 

As they sped along the Yosemite highway, Uncle Jo told 
her all he knew. No, he had not seen grandma. Aunt 
Martha was there, waiting for Elizabeth to come. She had 
had to leave the children at the ranch with a neighbor 
looking after them and she was near about crazy to get 
back to them. He asserted he was glad that Elizabeth had 
not missed her train. Aunt Martha would be ready and 
Waiting to go home. There was no use of her staying all 
night. Grandma wasn’t very sick anyway. And _ they 
climbed the easy grade to Mariposa, and scurried around 
the beautiful curves, and whizzed past the glorious and 
inspiring vistas, unconscious of anything but the bother and 











everybody was 


trouble 
having because grandma 
was so hard to deal with. 
Nature was nothing to 


those inward looking 
eyes, and so the miles 
were covered, and they 
“slipped the boat” (as 
Uncle Jo called it), into 
town and stopped by 
grandma’s gate. 

Aunt Martha was in- 
deed ready to leave. She 
had only to put on her 
hat and explain to Eliz- 
abeth what she had done 
toward starting the sup- 
per. As Elizabeth 
walked up the high steps 
of the front porch, she 
noticed the little pile of 
smooth round and oblong 
stones that grandma had 
placed on each side of 
the step for decoration. 
Turning, she saw the two round beds that had held flowers 
jast summer, but now showed only a few dried stalks, 
surrounded with large shells, fancifully stuck into the 
ground and standing straight up. The old house, once 
white, but now dark and dingy—a sort of gray—so weather- 
beaten it was pathetic with its generous filigree work along 
the edge of the porch roof and upper windows. Somehow 
or other Elizabeth felt happier as she took that hasty 
glance around her grandmother’s front yard, while Aunt 
Martha was standing in the open door—hands outstretched, 
face glowing with pleasure to see her. 

By the time she had entered the old fashioned hall, with 
the dust lying thick in all the corners, and the numerous 
things piled irrelevantly here and there, to be out of the 
way of the several door ways, she had unconsciously a vision 
of her new work and it was Elizabeth’s way to throw her- 
self into whatever came along. Her sturdy stock came to 
the front when there was anything to do which was hard 
and uncompromising and required courage and persistence. 
‘The same spirit that had forced her along, in spite of herself, 
to rise above fate, and gain an education, to resist all 
obstacles, to ignore snubs and hurts, to plan vigorously a 
campaign whereby she might work her way through college 
after graduating at the Hughstown High School, was upper- 
most now. It is strange how little it takes to fire the 
heart and soul prepared for the spark. By the time she had 
walked through that hall to the kitchen, she had planned 
to sweep it and put it in order the first minute she might 
. be free to do so. 

And now Aunt Martha had her in the kitchen. “She’s 
asleep now,” she warned. “I! told her to go to sleep and 
when you come I’d just put on my things and leave quiet. 
I told her goodbye. She don’t like to talk. I’ve straightened 
up the house for you,” she added, “and got the potatoes all 
peeled. They’s some bacon in the cupboard. I’m sorry we 
had to send for you and you so near through school.” 

The house been straightened! Elizabeth looked around 
her. Somehow she felt a sense of proprietorship, as she saw 
Aunt Martha with her hat and coat on, pinning her woolen 
shawl around her head and neck and preparing for her 
long ride in the open hills. She was glad Aunt Martha 
Was going. 

She was alone. The fire was burning brightly in the small 
wood stove in the kitchen. The table was covered with an 
old oil cloth evidently freshly washed, but far from clean. 
An old dog lay under the table sleeping. A big, gray cat sat 





Elizabeth was a senior in the 


Hughstown High School 
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just outside the screen door, with half-shut sleepy eyes 
looking about and keeping very still. Everything seemed 
very still. So much so that Elizabeth hesitated about taking 
the broom and beginning her work. 

Finally she got up and softly stepped in the hall. She 
peered through a half-open door into her grandmother’s 
bedroom. She saw a wooden bedstead over in the corner 
with what looked to be an enormous mound of bedclothes 
right in the middle of it. Just as she stood there the mound 
moved slightly, then moved again. Now it seemed that 
there were convulsions going on beneath it. At last a large- 
featured old face peeped out from the side, and Elizabeth 
knew that granny was awake. 

She was at the bedside in a minute. “Grandma,” she 
called, in her bright, happy voice, “I’ve come.” 

A few more convulsive movements of the mound, the 
top was thrown open, and granny sat up. Her face was 
illumined with joy. ‘You wanted to come, didn’t ye?” she 
asked. “They said you wouldn’t want to come.” 

The sympathetic and affectionate nature in Elizabeth was 
uppermost. The chagrin and disappointment of leaving 
school was a thing far away—one might go to school any 
time. She was glad that granny loved and needed her. She 
would have such a beautiful time reading to granny and 
slicking up the place. “Oh yes, of course, granny, I 
couldn’t have stayed away, you know.” 

“I knowed you would come,” said the old voice, coming 
out of that mass of patchwork quilts. The old face . 
was very white, and the brown knitted wool cap that 
covered the wisps of white hair, was on rather crooked. 
But Elizabeth loved the old, and she was a born nurse. She 
bent over and straightened the cap, that looked almost like 
a wig, and she kissed the flabby cheek. Then she and 
grandma talked. ‘They talked a long time, about Aunt 
Martha and Elizabeth’s mother and the children and 
about the church in Mariposa—granny drew her attention 
to a faded bouquet of flowers that the “ladies of the church” 
had sent in last Sunday—and they talked on and on about 
everything under the sun. Finally the old dog in the kitchen 
gave a very loud yawn, and Elizabeth started up. 

“Oh, granny dear! I expect the fire is out and I ought 
to put on the potatoes.” 

“No hurry. You c’n build it again. 
wait,” said granny happily. 

“Oh, but I really must,” said Elizabeth, bounding away 
out to the kitchen. Some way this was fun. Anyway she 
would enjoy it while she had to do it, and school could 
“wait” too, she thought, as she hurriedly cooked the supper. 

“I’m goin’ to git up,” called granny from the bedroom. 
Elizabeth ran to her. “Now, granny, please, please. Let me 
have the fun of waiting on you,” she pleaded. 

The old woman laughed with pleasure and did not resist. 
“Tt ain’t as if I couldn’t,” she said, partly to herself. “I ain’t 
much sick—just a cold—and I got a leaky heart,” she added 
to Elizabeth. 

So the supper hour passed and the dishes were done. Eliza- 
beth made up her cot in the next room to granny’s, and the 
dog and the cat were settled for the night. A coal-oil stove 
for heating stood by granny’s bed and Elizabeth cleaned and 
filled it before lighting. 

Then they sat and talked again. This time about Eliza- 
beth. She found granny extremely anxious about her school 
and what she liked to do. When she told granny about 
college, to her amazement granny burst out “Yes, I always 
knew you'd go to college. You got to, because nobody else 
in the family ever amounted to a row of beans,” and, here 
granny’s voice grew confidential, “I want you to go to 
Stanford.” 

Elizabeth was thunderstruck. She had supposed that her 
old grandmother would, like her own mother and other 
relations, think her idea of working her way through college, 
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foolishness. Here was granny now, supposed to be the only 
real backwoodsman in the family, urging her on. 

But she only said, “Why Stanford, granny ? 
California ?” 

“Because,” and the voice was now a little husky, “I wus 
a livin’ right here when Stanford was started. I allus 
wished for an eddication myself, and I was disappinted when 
1 couldn’t git the money to eddicate my girls. But,” here 
the old smile of satisfaction, “l knowed you'd git it all 
right.” 

“But why Stanford, granny?” asked Elizabeth again. 

“Well, I remember when the boy died. My girl Eliza- 
beth died that same year. And Mr. Stanford said, “The 
children of Californy shall be my children,’ and then give 
all that money and all, and then when you wus named arter 
me I thought mebby you’d git eddicated fer me too. But 
you go to bed,” she added in a harsher tone. “There's a 
nubbin of a candle on my bureau you kin take.” 

The next day after the morning work was done, granny 
wanted Elizabeth to sit by the bed and sew for her. She 
was piecing a quilt and did not feel like sitting up to sew, 
although she insisted she was not really sick. 

As Elizabeth sewed she told about the Girl Scout work, 
and how Dr. Prince had offered a prize for the best story 
of pioneer life of women and children. How the girls were 
learning to go into the woods with just a few things, and 
build their own fires, and find their own places to sleep, and 
learn what they called ‘“‘woodcraft.” Grandma listened, her 
bright eyes fixed on the girl. 

“That’s play,” announced grandma. “When I lived in 
the woods I didn’t have all them things to do with. I come 
across the plains in 1853, and when we had got to Cali- 
forny we had left on the road most everything we started 
with. If your grandpa hadn’t met us with his mule and 
scme stuff, guess we'd a-died.” 

“Oh, grandma, you have never told me about your trip 
across. Please do now.” The girl bent eagerly forward. 

“Well, you never asked me,” said granny grimly. “My 
girls wus ashamed of it for a spell and so I didn’t say much 
about it.” 

“Why I didn’t know that. Oh, I don’t think so, granny. 
Tell me about your home in the East.” 

“1 lived in Missouri, and we didn’t have much there 
neither, fer my folks wus pioneers them days in Missouri. 
When I wus goin to git married, your grandpa said he wus 
comin’ to Californy to dig gold, and I thought I'd wait fer 
him. He staid about a year, and I got sick of waiting and 
so I joined a party that wus goin’ to cross, and we had a 
captain, and I took a pair of oxen my father give me, and 
went along. It took us five montis to git across.” 

“Five months! Oh, 
how did you stand it?” 

“I stood it on foot,” 
said grandma, with an 
attempt at a joke. “I 
walked all the way 
across.” 

“You walked. How 
awful.” 

“No, it wan’t awful 
at all. I could walk 
faster’n the oxen any- 
how. And I had a 
couple of cows too. I 
had to drive em. And 
they got all the wav 
across,” she added tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘and I sold 
the milk to other people 
in the train—only they 


Why not 





This is the home which Elizabeth's grandfather built for her grand 
mother. Where did the pioneers of your family live? Write the 
story of it for our own AMERICAN Girt Pioneer Contest announced 
on page nine 
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didn’t give much toward the last. One man had lots of 
money. I didn’t mind, only sometimes on the desert.” 

“Did you see any Indians?” 

“Law, yes. 1 didn’t care nuthin’ about the Indians. One 
old squaw made me a pair of moccasins fer ten pins. She 
thought them pins wus wonderful.’”’ Grandma was started 
now. 

“But how can you remember so much ?” asked Elizabeth, 
as noon arrived and found grandma still going strong. 

“Why I can’t remember much at all but that,” answered 
the old woman, blinking. “But everything that happened 
them days is indelible—indelible. I can’t never forget it. 
That’s why I| don’t like to talk much any more. Marthy 
here wus complainin’ I wouldn’t talk to her. I like to set 
and think, or lay abed and think about them old times. 
I wouldn’t talk to Marthy about things like that, fer one 
time we had company I got talkin’ and she was ashamed ot 
me. Qh, I don’t fergit some things.” 

Elizabeth grew very close to grandmother those days. 
In her letters to Miss Ward she told many of granny’s 
anecdotes of her life in the mines. How she had many 
times taken the pan and rocked for gold. How the ped- 
dlers came to their cabin often with packs of calico and 
notions, and how at one time she had bought a “watered” 
silk dress of a peddler, and found a dressmaker to make a 
waist for her. She said she had managed the skirt herself, 
for she made all her calico dresses. 

“T lived in a cabin that had a dirt floor for two years,” 
said granny proudly. 

“Granny, why have you always lived here by yourself 
since Aunt Martha got married? Why didn’t you come and 
live with some of us?” 

“There, "Lizabeth. I’m goin’ to tell ye. I hain’t never 
told anybody before. But I like to tell ye things. You're 
my girl. I don’t never want to leave this house till I die.” 
Grandma's face quivered. She evidently lived very much in 
the past, and although she had for years seemed to strangle 
her emotions, they came painfully to the surface now, and 
made the young girl wish that she had not spoken. ““Grand- 
pa built this house fer me and fixed it all up modern” 
(Elizabeth could not see very much that was modern about 
it) “because I got mad at him onct. I always went bare- 
footed in the summer, and one time somebody came a'ong 
and laughed at me, and he didn’t stand up fer me, and I 
got mad. He was so good to me that I feel bad every time 
I think of it. But it'll be all right some day. J/e forgot 
it right away.” 

“But how did he come to build this house ?” 

“Why that day he said sometime he'd fix me up as tony 
as anything, and he done it tco. And just when he got the 
house finished and all 
fixed up, he died. I 
raised the rest of the 
children alone, and they 
all left me, but I can’t 
leave my fine house, and 
I never will.” The old 
woman spoke the last 
words with a tone of 
finality. “And I don’t 
expect you'll go and 
tell anybody. I kinda 
wanted to tell you.” 


Elizabeth felt the 


go 


e tears rise as she looked 


at her grandmother’s 
tired old face, with a 
spot of bright red in the 
middle of each cheek. 
Continued on page 31) 








How Our Pioneer Contest Started 


A Girl Scout Idea 


Starting in California, carried to Michigan 
and now given to you 


UR Pioneer Contest is a_ real ~— 


Girl Scout adventure! And we 
are telling you the story of it 

in our February issue because February 
ways seems to be a month when on Wash- 
ington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays we go 
back to the adventures of voung America. 
Do you remember the Ciirl Scout ar- 
ticle which Dare Stark MecMlullin wrote 
for THE AMERICAN GiRL in January 
1924, called “Find Your Own Hero” 
Dare Stark McMullin belongs to us. She 
is a sister of Vaal Stark, our Girl Scout 
Regional Director on the 
and has spent two summers in our Girl 
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My Pioneer Hero 


By HELEN LOUISE THOMAS 


Age 17, 2nd Lieutenant, Troop 3, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Y grandmother, Mrs. Lydia 

Thomas, is now eighty years 

old and the only child left of 
a family of twelve. When she was only 
eight years old, her family made a trip 
from Ohio to Michigan, and as grand- 
mother is the only one left to tell me 
about the trip, and as no records were 
time, very little is 
journey or exact 
remem- 


ever made at the 
known of the actual 
route taken, but grandmother 


bers this much: 

When she left Rochester, Ohio, with 
family, it was November in 1852, 
and the weather was cold and disagree- 


Scout camp—Camp Chaparral. Indeed, 9 went to Michigan in a ered able. A covered wagon drawn by two 
she named that camp, so a little bird has wagon horses was their means of conveyance 
told us. and much difficulty was met with 

Dare Stark MecMullin is very much interested in old theoughout the journey. Mrs. Lovejoy and her smallest 
trails, in the stories of our pioneers, all of which is our children rode in the wagon, while the father and_ his 
heritage today here in America. Because she is so much sons walked most of the way. “The wagon contained 
interested, she wrote in her article, “But are you sure some household goods and bedding, but the family did 


you know who your own pioneer was? Do you know 
your own pioneers’ names and where they came from 
and why they later moved across America? And if it 
was a long time and if you have any records and books 
in the family? Have you any aunts and grandmothers 
or fathers who know the old. stories of your own 
family, and have you listened to them? If some one asked 
you suddenly the names of your parents to three genera- 
tions back, could you do it? Who knows, you may get 
back to some one you want to be just like! And since 
Girl Scouts grow by finding one heroine—or hero—after 
another, wouldn’t it be thrilling to find yours right in 
your own past?” 

This was Chapter One in our Pioneer Contest story. 
Chapters Two and Three followed upon each other’s heels. 
A Girl Scout in Kalamazoo, Michigan, named Helen 
Thomas, read Dare Stark McMullin’s article and had an 
idea which she at once sent in to the Editor. “Why 
don’t we have a Pioneer Contest in THE AMERICAN 
Girt?” she wrote. “My grandmother came to Michigan 
in a covered wagon and she is still living. I shall be 
glad to write her story if you wish me to.” 

Helen Ferris, the Editor, then wrote to Helen Thomas, 
the Girl Scout, saying, “By all means write your grand- 
mother’s story and also send us your picture taken to- 
gether.” Which Helen did. And so you have them 
both here, today’s Girl Scout with the Scout of yesterday. 

Next, Chapter Three. Our own Girl Scout Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, happened to write to the 
Editor just at this time saying that a Girl Scout Captain 
friend of hers in California had written a Girl Scout 
story which she would send to THE AMERICAN Gir if we 
wished. Of course we did! And what do you think it was 
when it came? The first story in this issue, “A Real Scout,” 
by Clara E. Kimber. And it was all about just such a 
Pioneer Contest as Helen Thomas had suggested. We wrote 

(Continued on page 34) 


not camp along the wayside as you might expect. Instead 
they stayed in small country taverns. 

The trip was made in two weeks over a distance of 
approximately three hundred miles; no special difficulties 
were encountered except when crossing the Thornapple 
River in Michigan. When about half way across the river, 
one horse grew very ill, and the covered wagon and occu- 
pants were stranded for two hours in the midst of the 
water. 

There was a great deal of bad weather and nearly all 
roads were very poor. Sometimes the horses would press 
the logs down into the mud on the corduroy roads; so on 
the whole traveling was extremely wearisome and difficult. 

The point of destination was Byron, now Byron Center, 
in Kent County, Michigan, ten miles south of Grand 
Rapids. This small settlement was in the midst of a 
lovely forest and it was to a typical log house that my 
grandmother’s family made their way. There, with Mrs. 
Betsy Wilson, the family stayed for six weeks. My great- 
grandmother and Mrs. Wilson were sisters and had not 
met for thirty years, due to slowness of travel. Thus 
do we Girl Scouts realize the opportunities offered us in 
ways of swift, convenient traveling and communication. 

After the six weeks were up, Mr. Lovejoy purchased 
forty acres in the midst of a dense woodland, and here 
he cut timber and built his family a log home. No saws 
were in existence then, so the logs had to be chopped or 
niggered in two, the latter a process whereby logs are 
burned into desired lengths. The roof was made of 
troughs which were constructed from hollowed, tree 
trunks several inches in diameter. These fitted into each 
other, forming a very compact roof. A space was cleared 
in the woods for a corn field and all timber cut was burned. 
Such wood as black walnut, curly maple, cedar, oak, poplar 
and beech was destroyed, simply to get it out of the way. 
What a crime that seems to thrifty Girl Scouts, who readily 

(Continued on page 34) 
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If your family 
has an American 
pioneer. write 
about i 


Y Own Pioneer” Contest is the most impor- 
tant which THe AMERICAN Girt has ever 
held, with the first awards donated by our 


National President, Mrs. Herbert Hoover. It is filled with 
the spirit of Scouting, with that interest which Girl Scouts 
have in the early days of our country, with admiration 
which cherishes the courage and the strength of those 
earlier American men and women and young people who 
braved danger and hardship in the very localities where 
we now live. 

The Girl Scouts who earn places in this contest will 
be girls with imagination who can picture to themselves 
the adventures of the pioneer of whom they write, who 
can see in their mind’s eye how the countty must have 
appeared when the first settlers arrived and the first homes 
were built. Where were the first houses built in your 
town or city? Do you know? 

Because this contest is so important, it will be necessary 
for every Girl Scout who wishes to enter it to read this 
page carefully and to make certain she understands just 
what she is to do. 


A story about ‘My Own Pioneer’’ 


This contest is to be for the best stories about American 
pioneers written by Girl Scouts. These stories are not to 
be taken from books but are to be 
those which have been handed down 


“My Own Pioneer” 
Contest 


Every Girl Scout is eligible to enter this 








If you had no 
pioneer in your 
family, borrow 
i cne 


of whom some one else has personal knowledge and who 
tells her of it. 

Make your story not more than one thousand (1000) 
words in length. Helen Thomas’ story of her grand- 
mother’s adventures, which you will find upon the oppo- 
site page, will give you an excellent idea of the kind of 
story you are to write. 


What is a pioneer ? 

Most of us have some idea of what we mean by 
“pioneer.” A dictionary definition is, “one who goes be- 
fore to remove obstacles and prepare the way for others; 
one of the first explorers of a country.” It is in this sense 
that you are to search for your own pioneer, one who 
went into some part of the United States when it was 
unsettled or sparsely so and helped to complete first things 
there; blazed the first trail that later became a road; built 
the first house, the first mill, the first school, the first 
garden. Of course your pioneer need not be the very per- 
son to do the first of these. But he or she will have had 
a share in the early history of the part of the United States 
about which you write. 

Your pioneer may have lived in any part of the United 
States, at any time. This great country of ours has been 
settled at various times. Pioneers have gone out into un- 
settled parts during many periods of years. Perhaps your 
pioneer went into some locality where you yourself do 
not at present live. You may write 
the story just the same. The im- 





in your own family or in the family 
of some one you know, either by 


word of mouth or in diaries and old I 
letters. 15 will be eligible. 
Our first plan was to have this 2. 


contest for the best story written by 
a Girl Scout about some American 
pioneer in her own family. But be- 3: 
cause some of us have come to the 4 
United States too recently to have an 
American pioneer in our own fam- 
ilies, Mrs. Hoover felt that this 
would be unfair. So she has gener- 
ously offered to present two first 
awards: one to the Girl Scout who 
writes the best story about a pioneer 


length. 


paper only. 


. Write 





Contest Conattions 


. No story received after March 


Make your story not more than 
one thousand (1000) 


Write in ink on one side of the 


your name, 
and troop number at the top of 
the first page of your story. Also 
state where you obtained your 
story, “From my own family” 
or “From a friend,” etc. 

5. Any Girl Scout may enter this 
contest. No officer is eligible. 


portant thing is for you to have the 
story and to write it in not more than 
one thousand (1000) words. 


Getting the story 


Look first of all in your own fam- 
ily. Talk with your father and 
mother, with any of your relatives 
who know about your great grand- 
parents, your great-great-grandpar- 
ents and further back. What stories 
can you find about them? Where 
did they first live? Where did they 
move? Why and how? If you ask 
questions such as these, first thing you 
know you will have discovered your 
own pioneer. (Continued on page 37) 
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Trude sat back 
and with a long 
breath of delight 
enjoyed the 
beauty around her 


The Story So Far 


IDNEY ROMLEY, one of a family of four orphan 
sisters, daughters of Joseph Romley the noted poet, 


decides on adventure. Urged by Pola, a boarding 
school girl who calls at the poet's house, she hunts up a 
cousin of her mother’s in an old “‘family tree’ book, writes 
to her, and is invited to Cape Cod. Her sisters, Isolde, 
Vick and Trude give their consent, so Sidney starts off. 
At first, everything goes wrong. The Cape looks depress- 
ing, even though an old man, Captain Phin Davies, tells 
her of interesting points, including a possible pirate in one 
Jed Starrow. She is met by a “boarder” at her cousin’s and 
arrives to find only a small cottage, her cousin a strange 
looking, old woman with a crippled grandson named 
Lavender. 

Mr. Dugald Allan, the artist “boarder’’ makes her see the 
fineness in her relatives. And Sid, deciding to stay, comes 
to enjoy her trips out to Lav’s anchored boat, the Arabella, 
with Mart Calkins, the girl next door, and Lav. Sid lets 
Mart chop off her hair. She goes barefoot, and becomes 
a real Cape Cod girl, meanwhile not writing her sister 
Trude about all that she is doing. 

She haunts the wharf, overhears Jed Starrow and a man 
with an iron hook for a hand say something suspicious, and 
insists that she and Lav and Mart must keep watch. ‘They 
decide upon ‘‘hook” for the password if any of them dis- 
covers a clue. Calling upon Captain Phin Davies with 
Miss Letty Vine, the Cape music teacher, she surprises him 
with her information about Jed Starrow. Captain Davies, 
a deputy, tells her that diamonds are being smuggled in. 

She cannot tell her friends, however. And with the 
burden of her secret shutting her off, she begins to weave 
a romance which would bring her adored s‘ster Trude and 
Mr. Dugald together. She talks about her sister, not 
noticing Mr. Dugald’s extreme interest. Then she has a 
surprise which puts both pirates and romances from her 
mind. Pola, the boarding school girl, appears and is Mr. 
Dugald’s cousin. She appears the very morning Sid and 
Mart are posing for artists in their simple clothes. Pola 
is fashionable and eventually lures Sid away from her 
friends. Sid, later realizing this, goes back to Lav. Mean- 
while he, in his loneiless, has overheard Jed Starrow say 
most suspicious things. This he tells Sid and when they 
discover a knife marked J. S. on tke Arabella, only to find 
it gone later, they decide to return to the boat after dark. 
Sid tells Lav what Cap’n Davies said about the smuggling. 


Chapter 12—The Gueam 


Exactly at the appointed hour Sidney met Lavender on 
the beach. She was breathless and a little worried for it 
had been neither easy nor to her liking to deceive Aunt 









Laughing Last 


Little did Trude dream 
what Sid was doing 
By JANE ABBOTT 


awe Illustrations by Esther Andrews 


Achsa. Aunt Achsa had de- 
clared that a storm was “com- 
in’”’ for she could smell it in 
| the air. “’Tisn’t likely Letty 
r) Vine’ll go to Truro tonight.” 
“But I'll see if she’s going, 
anyway,’ Sidney had cried 
and had raced off, a sweater 
over her arm. 

“TI wish I could tell her how very important it is and | 
then she’d understand, but I can’t for maybe she wouldn’t 
understand,” Sidney thought as she hurried to the 
rendezvous. 

“Gee, how'd you ever get away?” asked Lav admiringly, 
but Sidney had no opportunity to explain for at that mo- 
ment Mart joined them, eager and excited. 

“I put some cookies in my pocket,” she excla:med. 
can’t tell what'll happen.” 

“Good. And I’ve got matches.” 

Sidney wished she had thought of something to bring. 

Lav went on: 

“It isn’t dark enough to go out vet. We got to be awful 
careful. You girls sort o’ walk up the beach as though we 
wern’t all together.” 

Lavender was actually pale and his eyes burned fiercely. 

Sidney looked at him admiringly. She knew he was not 
thinking of the reward but of the fair name of the Cape. 

Obediently the girls strolled up the beach. And as they 
turned, a voice hailed them. ‘To their consternation Pola 
came flying toward them. 

Sidney bit her lips with vexation. She gave a sidewise 
glance at Mart and saw Mart’s chin set stubbornly. 

“Sidney—wait a minute!” Pola called and Sidney could 
do nothing but wait until Pola came up to them. 

“T thought you were going to stay in Chatham tonight.” 

“T should say not/’”’ Pola had enough breath to make her 
answer expressive. “I was never so bored in my life. 

These Truxton girls are stupid. And I kept wondering 
what you were doing. I coaxed mother to let Sheilds bring 
me back and she said she would, provided I came and 
stayed with you tonight. Can you squeeze me in? Dug 
will give me his room, I know.” ’ 

Sidney cast a wild glance toward Mart. She started to 
answer, then stopped, Pola looked from her to Mart and 
back again to Sidney. 

“What's the mystery ? 
the hotel.” 

“Oh, Pola, it isn’t that. It’s—it’s—” 

“Sidney Romley, I'll bet you’re up to something! And 
if you are, you simply have got to let me in on it! I’m just 
pepped up to some excitement. ‘Tell me what’s up.” 

The girls turned slowly and walked toward Lav and 
the dory, Pola between them. 

“Tt isn’t any fun,” Sidney exclaimed slowly. “It’s some- 
thing serious—and—and dangerous. And you'll have to 
ask Mart and Lav if you can come with us.” 

“You'll let me go, won’t you, Mart?” Pola begged with 
friendly entreaty, forgetting she had ever thought Mart 
a “riot.” 

Sidney introduced Pola to Lavender and turned away 





“You 


If you don’t want me I'll go te 
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that she might not see the pain that flashed across Lavender’s 
t face. 

“Pola came back to stay all night with me. She wants 
to go with us and if she doesn’t I guess I’ll have to go back 
home.” 

“T don’t care but you'll have to take off your shoes and 
stockings,” muttered Lav, scarcely looking at Pola. 

“Oh, Vil do that! I'll do anything!” Pola flopped 
upon the beach and commenced removing her sport shoes. 
“And I won’t even ask any questions until you’re ready to 
tell me.” 

Her pretty acquiescence won the girls at once. If any 
doubt assailed them as to the prudence of letting Pola go, 
their admiration for Pola’s gameness stilled it. Sidney 
rolled Pola’s shoes and stockings and her own in her 
sweater and hid them behind some logs. ‘Then the little 
party waded out to the dory and embarked. 

“We're going to the Arabella,” Sidney whispered to Pola. 





She felt Pola shiver but the girl made no protest. “We 

: have to go ‘round this way so’s no one can see us from the 
| harbor. Sh-h!” 

Silently they boarded the old hull, Lavender last. With 


the line from the dory in his hand the boy considered. 
“If any one comes up and sees the dory they'll know 
someone’s aboard.” 


“That’s true. What’ll we do?” whispered Sidney, 
anxiously. 
“We can set her adrift. It’s an old tub anyway.” 


“But how’ll we get ashore?” 

“The tide’il be out towards morning.” 

“You mean swim?” cried Pola. But I can’t swim! 
I—I—.” 

True, Pola’s complex! Sidney hastened to reassure her. 
“When the tide’s out it won’t be over your head. And I'll 
help you.” 

Lavender had already let the line of the dory slip out of 
his hand. They saw the old boat become a shadowy outline 
as the tide carried it slow away, then—nothing. Pola 
caught Sidney’s hand and held it. 

“I’m not frightened, but it’s 
so—spooky!”’ 

It had been decided that they 
should conceal themselves in the 
fo’castle cabin. They groped 
their way forward, Sidney guid- 
ing Pola in the dark, for Lav- 
ender dared not light any of his 
matches. Stumbling, scarcely 
breathing, they slipped down the 
companion 
ladder and 
crawled into 
the small, 
ill- ventilated 
cabin. Sidney 
sat down 
upon some 
tarpaulins. 
Polacrouched 
close to Sid- 
ney’s side. 
=~ Lavand Mart 
~ stowed them- 
selves upon 
one of the 
bunks. 

“ There — 
now we'll 
wait!” 

“T—I wish 
I knew what 










A voice came heavily. “Huh, him! 
Why, we could twist every bone in his 
| body” 


for!” whispered Pola. The 
smell of rank bilge water, the 
lift and drop of the boat 
sickened her. 

In a few short words Lav 
vouchsafed Pola a little inform- 
ation. Like Sidney he admired 
the girl's gameness though he 
was beginning to wish they had 
not let her come. 

“How long do you think 
we'll have to wait? And what 
if no one comes? 

“We'll have to wait until 
most morning anyway before 
the tide is out. And if no one 
comes tonight we'll have to 
come again, that’s all. 
We're not in this business for 
any fun!” 

“Oh-h!” sighed Pola, clinging 
closer to Sidney. The wind 
howled over their heads with 
increasing velocity and Sidney 
thought involuntarily of the 
snugness of Miss Letty’s buggy. 
Miss Letty was probably almost 
to Truro now. And Aunt 
Achsa thought she was with 
her! 

“Is the boat tied tight?” 
asked Pola and Lav assured her 
that it was. “The wind could get a lot worse and you'd 
be as safe out here as in your bed at home.” 

After a long while Mart muttered ““What’s that?” The 
others leaned forward in the blackness of the cabin. They 
had all felt rather than heard a soft thud as though some- 
thing had touched the side of the boat. And in a few 
moments heavy footsteps came straight toward the fo’castle. 

“Oh, will they come here?” breathed Pola, shaking, and 
for answer Sidney caught Pola’s arm with a warning clutch. 

For an instant it seemed that the footsteps must descend 
to the cabin. But at the companion way they halted. A 
voice came heavy and thick. 

“T tell you it ain’t safe to take it off now. They got 
a man on Rockman’s and another on Teale’s and no 
knowin’ how many in the bay! Every constable on the 
Cape’s here, damn them! And old Davie’s been ’round all 
day and he ain’t rigged up for any picnic!” 

“If we don’t take it off tonight Lav Green may find it— 
or that girl—”’ 

At that someone laughed, horr‘ble. ‘‘Huh-him/! Why we 
could twist every crooked bone in his body until he 
wouldn’t know’em. Him-ha, that’s a joke! Why, a look’ 
‘ud scare him to a pulp. The girl, too.” 

A new voice broke in above them. “I got a better scheme. 
Listen, We'll. . . .” But the voices suddenly died to 
silence; the footsteps moved away. 

The four, huddled in the darkness of the cabin, drew 
long trembling breaths. 

“Tav, those diamonds are on this boat!” 

“Sh-h. I know it. But we got to be careful. They 
haven’t gone yet. We got to wait. And we'll wait until 
we find ’em. Damn them, /’/] show them who's crooked!” 

“Hush,” implored Sidney. “Of course you will.” 

“Tsn’t it most morning? I—I wish I was home,” quav- 
ered Pola, but no one paid any heed to her. 

With the howling of the wind and the slap-slap of the 
water, it was difficult to make out whether the men had 
left the boat or not. Once Lav crawled to the top of 
the companion ladder but a muttering like a human voice 


out 
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drove him back. Queer sounds struck upon their sensitized 
ears. And the boat seemed to lift to a new motion. 

They waited for an interminable time. Then Mart 
spoke quickly. 

“Lav, we’re moving!” 

Lav needed no warning. He, too, had missed the pull of 
the boat on the anchor rope. He shot up the ladder. 

“Oh, what’s the matter?” cried Sidney and Pola, forgett- 
ing all caution. 

Mart had no time to explain her fears. In an instant 
Lav was back, fairly throwing himself into the cabin. 

“We're drifting! They cut the anchor rope! We’re 
drifting out! Fast! Way out! To sea!” 

That had been the “better scheme.” To cut the Arabella 
free from its mooring and let the wind and tide carry it out 
into the bay. At first Starrow had not favored the plan; 
he had declared that it was too much risk, that the wind was 
shifting and freshening fast and that the boat might open 
a seam, but Joe had convinced him with: ‘The Arabella’ll 
be good for a week out in a nastier sea than this. It’s safer 
than riskin’ runnin’ a foul one of Phin Davies’ men ashore. 
Guthrie’s Sally’ll stand this squall and pick up the Arabella 
easy.” 

As she comprehended what had happened Pola screemed. 
Mart and Sidney dragged her with them up the ladder. 
Lav was at the side of the boat tearing off his blouse. 

“Oh, Lav, what'll we do! What are you going to do 
now ?” cried Sidney. 

“It’s so black,” wa‘led Pola. “I’m—sick!” 

“I’m going to swim ashore. It’s the only way. I don’t 
know how long this old tub’ll stand a sea and the wind’s 
rising. We got to get help.” 

“You shan’t swim alone, Lavender Green. We'll ail 
swim. That’s nothing of a swim—” 

“You can’t! You forget—Pola.” 

Sidney wheeled in consternation. She could’nt swim! 
The girl was crouched, now, on the deck, an abject, wailing 
figure. 

“You go with Lav, Mart,” said Sidney in a quiet voice. 
“T’ll stay with Pola.” 

“What do you think I am? 
too.” 

“But your grandmother—” 

“Oh, gran’ma!” Mart’s voice choked. 
one to tell me to stay—”’ 

“It’s no use our all trying it,” muttered Lav. 

“T’ll get there or I won’t get anywhere.” 

“Maybe it’s too far for you to swim!” Sidney was at 
Lavender’s side, her hands on his arm. 
The boy’s form in its light underwear 
showed pitifully crooked but Sidney saw 
him straight and she saw the gleam in 


I guess I’ll stay with her 


“But she’d be the 


his eyes. Suddenly she remembered what \ 5 
Vick had said so lightly about the Grail. y 


Ah, she was seeing its gleam, transcend- 
antly beautiful, now, 
in Lav’s eyes! She 
dropped her hold of - 
his arm. 

“You see, I’ve got ~~ 
to try it, Sid.” And 
she understood. He 
went on: I'll swim 
for the lighthouse. ¢ 
They can telephone 
from there to Ruck- 
man’s. You girls 
find a light and 
signal with it. Don’t 
lose your nerve, 


Sid.” 












“Oh, Lav!” cried Sidney. 





He poised for an instant on the rail then plunged 
into the black water. 

“Oh, Lav!” cried Sidney. She leaned far over the side 
of the boat. She could see nothing but a crest of foam. 
‘Mart, he’s—he’s—drowned.” 

Pola screamed again. 


Chapter 13—Something is Wrong 


In the sunny embrasure of Mrs. White’s morning room 
Trude Romley sorted over the mail that Pepper, the butler, 
had brought in. So gay and colorful was the room itself 
with its cretonnes, its soft tinted walls, its singing birds in 
wicker, cages, that it seemed a part of the fragrant garden 
that crowded close to the French windows. A tiny fountain 
splashed azure blue water over delicately sculptured 
nymphs; a flowering vine trailed around the windows. 

The mail arranged, Trude sat back in the cushions of a 
great wicker chair and with a long breath of delight en- 
joyed the beauty around her. Each day Edgeacres enrap- 
tured her anew and roused in her a wonder as to why it 
should be her lot to be there. 

And as might be expected Trude had found innumerable 
ways of making herself useful to Mrs. White as an expres- 
sion of her gratitude. There were telephone calls she could 
answer, letters she could write, shopping she could do. She 
drove Mrs. White in the afternoon and served tea to the 
callers who flocked to the house from the nearby summer 
hotels. 

And every day she was alert that she might relieve Mrs. 
White in every possible way, feeling all the while that no 
matter what she might find to do she could never ade- 
quately express her appreciation of all that the summer 
ineant to her. Although she herself did not fully realize 
it, the absence of responsibility contributed to her sense of 
leisure. . Her sisters did not mean to be a burden, she herself 
did not consider them as such, yet after all when a family 
difficulty arose, it was Trude upon whom they relied to find 
a way out from the trouble. 

But now—how different! She lived in a beautiful house 
from whose windows she looked out upon entrancing gar- 
dens. There was nothing that she must do each day. The 
little tasks which she undertook were a pleasure, a real 
recreation after being “mother” to Sid. And she felt cer- 
tain that her host and hostess were happy to have her there. 

“T do not know how I ever got along without you, my 
dear,” Mrs. White had said more than once. “What do 
you do to make yourself so incalculable? It seems as though 
just to look at you one leans on you! Even Pepper is say- 
ing ‘Miss Trude thinks this and Miss Trude thinks that.’ ” 

Her_ benevolent 
interest in her hus- 
band’s wards, a cer- 
tain pride in saying 
to her friends, ‘““My 
husband, you know, 
is looking after the 
daughters of Jos- 
eph Romley, who 
was a_ college 
friends of his,” 
had grown into 
a real fondness 
for Trude. “I 
have never ap- 
preciated the dear 
girl when she’s 
been with us be- 
fore,’ she de- 
clared to her 
husband. “I 


“Mart, he’s—he’s drowned” (Con. on p. 30) 









“When I Was 


Eleanor Spencer, a Chicago girl who became a famous 


a Young Girl” 


bianist, talks of music as a career for girls 


By ALICE MARY KIMBALL 


RE you fond of music? Is your 
sense of hearing made happy by 
lovely sounds—the notes of song 

sparrows and thrushes, the patter of 
rain on roof-tops, and the “‘wooish-wish- 
wish” of flowing water? 

Do you like to sing and dance? 

Maybe then you will like to hear 
about another music-loving girl. Eleanor 
Spencer began to play the piano at the 
age of five. When she was nine years 
old, she gave a concert in Studebaker 
Hall, Chicago. At twelve she was play- 
ing in public in Providence, Boston, 
New York, and other large Eastern 
cities. Her mother took her abroad at 
the age of fourteen to study the piano 
with Leschetizky, the famous Viennese 
pianist and the teacher of Paderewski. 
She is still a young woman and she 
spends her life giving concerts to Euro- 
pean and American audiences. She is 
in the United States this year, so per- 
haps you have heard her give a _ piano program. 

Eleanor Spencer’s brother told me how his sister’s ex- 
ceptional piano talent made its first appearance. Eleanor 
was a little toddler at the time. She was scarcely five 
years old. But one day she wriggled and squirmed her 
way to the piano stool and sat there dangling her chubby 
baby legs, her fingers meanwhile striking notes at random. 
In a few minutes, a real tune emerged from the jumble 
of sounds. There sat the baby, playing “The Carnival of 
Venice” by ear. She carried the tune correctly, picking 
out the air with one dimply hand and improvising a sort 
of accompaniment with the other. 

Her mother listened in amazement. At once she en- 
gaged a piano teacher. When Eleanor became of school 
age, she didn’t like her classes any too well, for music in- 
stead of arithmetic and geography was running in her head. 

Except for her precocious talent, she was quite like other 
children. She was a quiet little girl, rather bashful and 
grave, with apple-red cheeks, blue eyes, and lots of yellow 
curls. She was never tired of dressing up her doll family 
and giving tea parties with toy dishes. She enjoyed frolick- 
ing with ‘‘Puddles”, a poor orphan pug dog which she had 
rescued from a pool of water and carried home in her arms. 

When the nine-year-old gave her first concert, hun- 
dreds of people came and there were articles about the 
child genius. But many people shook their heads. 

“These child wonders,” they said doubtfully. ‘You sel- 
dom hear of them after they are grown.” 

A talent, however great, is nothing in itself. Many 
gifted youngsters lack the capacity for work. Some are 
too lazy to keep their bodies in perfect condition which 
is necessary for any kind of achievement. There are 
talented boys and girls who fail because they can’t co- 
operate with their fellow human beings. Others are 


crushed by poverty or by a want of adequate training in 
youth, which is always a needed foundation. 
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wise 


had a 
mother who knew how to help her. 
Mrs. Spencer herself had a gift for 
music and had sung in church choirs. 


Fortunately, Eleanor 


She knew the world of music. A pian- 
ist, she well understood, must be young, 
and must go through years of rigorous 
training. 

Maybe you think that a girl who goes 
to Europe to study is in for a jolly lark. 
Eleanor had plenty of fun, of course, 
but most of it came through her music. 
She worked much harder than _ her 
schoolmates who remained at home. 

A girl who studied the piano with 
Eleanor in Vienna told me about the 
young pianist at sixteen. She was a 
healthy-looking girl, with red cheeks 
and a braid of chestnut-brown hair, and 
like many other young people of her 
age she had to struggle with bashful- 
ness. She was very shy although at 
that time she had played at concerts in 
many large cities of the United States. She was so difh- 
dent that Leschetizky didn’t like her at first. He recog- 
nized her talent, but he thought she meant to be unpleasant 
and aloof. 

There were no Girl Scouts in those days, but Eleanor 
acted very much like a member of a patrol who intended 
to get her share of Merit Badges. She lived quietly with 
her mother and spent several hours a day at the piano, 
making her hands and arms obedient. Evenings she went 
to concerts to make herself familiar with the work of great 
composers. She had daily lessons in high school subjects 
from a private teacher. To keep her body strong for her 
strenuous program, she took long country walks and went 
mountain climbing. Often with her mother or a group of 
fellow students, she would tramp twenty-five miles in one 
day. Today Miss Spencer is not only one of the few great 
women pianists. She is a person who is delightful to know. 
You could talk to her about swimming or hiking or build- 
ing a Girl Scout camp or playing a tennis game. You could 
tell her about the book you are reading or about a story 
in the newspaper which has interested you. She has kept 
her mind many-sided and alive. This is rather unusual, 
for artists who play to enthusiastic audiences and who are 
much written and talked about often get so spoiled and 
vain that they are of little use as companions. 

When I asked Miss Spencer what she thought of music 
as a career for young women, she became at once interested 
and thoughtful. I knew, of course, that hardly one girl 
out of hundreds of thousands can be a great public per- 
former. This calls for many unusual qualities—unusual 
talent, unusual health, unusual determination and ability 
to work, and also financial backing. It takes a great deal of 
money to train a talented young girl for the concert stage 
and much more to finance her career in its early stages. 
People do not flock to hear unknown persons and in their 
(Continued on page 46) 








He was the pride of the boys 
on the links 


ONES was vaguely called a huntin’ dog by the 

caddies on the links at the Country Club. He was 

just an old brown and white creature of no real 
breed, but he had been the pride of the boys since the 
frosty morning he adopted them, two years before our 
story begins. His name was a reference to his physical 
condition when he came. 

He had soon adjusted his life to the life of the club and 
detailed himself to follow the boys across the links, his long, 
stiff tail pointing skyward and swinging gently from side 
to side with each step. He seemed to know that his several 
masters should be helped in their tasks—whatever these 
tasks were, it was beyond his understanding—but they 
must be helped, so he carried a chunk of nice dirt for them, 
dropping it at their feet when they stopped alongside the 
strange gentlemen who was doing stranger things with 
clubs and balls. Or, perhaps he would find an old bone or 
a stick and that would serve as his offering. 

There were twenty boys whom he looked upon as his 
gods—had they not gone in a body to the chef and per- 
suaded that fat person to give him three meals a day for 
the rest of his life? In the two years that had passed a few 
of the boys had gone away and several new ones had come 
to join the ranks, but Bones asked no questions—the ways 
of mankind were beyond him. He “did his bit” by loving 
them all and following them all, that is, he did not follow 
all the boys in the world, he just followed those who came 
to the club and joined the profession he had adopted, that 
of walking forever over fields in the wake of portly gentle- 
men, the boys having a bag growing on their backs from 
which came the sticks the gentlemen loved so much. 

On the day of this story, the most eventful day of Bones’ 
life, he had ev~-rienced his first taste of unfriendliness at 
the club. To ve sure, sometimes gruff players objected to 
having him watch them miss their balls and ordered him 
away, but in that case his heart was not sad for he simply 
galloped over the links until he found another caddie with 
a more congenial player. 

A new boy joined the caddies on this day of days on 
his calendar and the moment their eyes met, a flash of 
hatred passed between them. It might be the boy was 


jealous of the good standing of the dog in this place where 
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the Huntin’ Dog 


A dog you will love and the story of his 
rescue 
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he wished to establish himself. At any rate, he hated the 
dog, the dog knew it and hated him in return. 

Shortly after this new boy came, his name was Tim, 
and he was being taken over the grounds by some of the 
boys, Bones started out to work with an especial chum 
whom he heard always called “Bob.” They walked for 
a couple of hours, not with a big gentleman this time but 
with a nice young lady and some une she liked. ‘The lady 
patted the deg and called him pretty names. 

Finally they returned to the club-house and the lady and 
the man she liked disappeared behind the vines on the front 
porch and Bob went around to the back to get a drink. 

Bones saw a beautiful dragon-fly and started after it 


> with all the enthusiasm of his puppy days; he never felt 


old and he never seemed old. The next thing he knew 
he was standing in the middle of the road and a man had 
him by the collar and was trying to drag him toward a 
wagon all enclosed with wire. The dog whined and barked 
but nobody seemed to know what was happening. Then 
he looked to one side and there, leaning against a tree 
and smiling at his plight was one who knew. It was the 
new boy, Tim. 

Bones called to him in the dog language, but Tim only 
put his hands in his pockets and leaned more comfort- 
ably against the tree. In another moment Bones was 
in the wagon, the door slammed and locked and he was 
being whirled away in a great deal of dust. 

All this that had taken place so suddenly might never 
in the world have become known if it had not been that 
shortly after, the nice young lady came rushing out of 
the club in search of Bob. When she found him and 
told the dreadful news he could hardly believe anything 
so awful could happen. 

“Bones?” he cried, “The dog-catcher taken our Bones ?” 

“Yes, do hurry and do something, he has driven away 
with him in a big wagon!” 

“What shall we do? Where are all the fellows— 
didn’t any of them see what was happening?” 

The young lady was as excited as though it were a 
valuable dog of her own. 

“No, there was no one around. Oh yes, there was— 
a boy was standing by the tree near the front porch but 
he didn’t do anything. That was strange, wasn’t it?” 

Bob ran out to see who this unnatural person could be 
and was just in time to bump into Tim who was sneaking 
around to the back. Something seemed to tell him he 
might be growing unpopular, and sneaking in that case 
was best for him. Bob glared at him as much as to say 
that he would see him later for failing in his duty to the 
idol of the club. 

The boys! The boys! He must get hold of them. 
He put his fingers in his mouth and sent forth a whistle 
that could be heard from one end of the place to the other. 
Some of the boys were engaged and 
could not answer but well they 
knew that whistle meant something - C ) 
very important for all of them and = 
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so those who were free started immediately in the direc- 
tion from which it had come. 

When they learned what had happened they swore to 
see that Tim got a good thrashing after they had rescued 
their friend. The nice lady had gone back into the club- 
house or of course they could not have said what they 
were going to do to Tim! 

The chef; hearing all the excitement under his pantry 
windows came out to see what was the matter. The boys 
frantically explained it all and then begged of him to go 
and telephone for them and see if Bones had arrived at 
the Pound. 

Sure enough, Bones was there and Bob, standing on 
a chair beside the phone as the chef talked, fancied he 
could hear the dog’s wail. 

“Good old Bones, he’s there all right,” he called to the 
boys, waiting on the kitchen steps. “Fellows, it costs 
money to get that dog out and it’s up to us to raise the 
cash.” 

He threw his hat down in front of them. “There, 
everybody put all he’s got in my hat.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation pockets were turned in- 
side out and nickels and dimes and quarters were separated 
from the many other things that fill pockets, and they 
were dropped in the hat. But the last coin they could 
raise left them a dollar short of the three necessary to re- 
lease the prisoner from the Pound and then there were 
two dollars needed for the yellow tag, the absence of 
which on Bones’ neck had caused all the trouble. 

Every boy thought of the things he might sell: fishing 
lines, knives, putty, and such, but all of his acquaintances 
who could figure as buyers were in the circle and with 
empty pockets. Pay-day was a long way off and Bones 
would die of a broken heart even if he were not gassed 
in that time by the Authorities. Gloom settled upon them. 
Maybe, after all, they were going to lose their pal. 

An upper window screen was thrown up and the nice 
young lady motioned to them. “Catch!” she called. 

They caught and it was a five dollar bill! 

No more worry about the money! Now they must 
think who should go into the city, for they could not all 
go—some of them must stay here to be ready to go on 
the links if they were called. 

A committee of three was appointed and Bob was made 
the leader of them. Then there was one more great big 
matter to be arranged and that was, 
how to get the committee into the city, 
five miles away. That was no 
easy problem. Of course, they 
could walk it but in the 
meantime ‘Bones was crying 
and it takes boys such a 
while to walk five miles! 


_| 


No club car was 
going in on busi- 
ness. ‘There were 
no cars or wagons 
passing and the 
boys were about 
ready to cry with 
despair, although 
they would not ad- 
mit they felt like 
crying. At last the 
committee started 
out to walk and 
they had only gone 
a short distance 
when the whoops 
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Bob explained to the chef, 














You know that dog laughs, 
don’t you? Well, I hafta tell you he wasn’t laughing 
when we found him” 
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of the other boys called them back. A grocer’s wagon 
had come in from the country and was bound for a street 
near the Pound. 

The boys crowded around him and all told him at the 
same time that gcod old Bones was in trouble. He did 
not understand at first but when he did he agreed to carry 
the boys, for Bones was also a friend of his. The wagon 
rattled out through the Service Entrance and turned 
toward the city and the three boys sitting on the floor in 
the back hugged their knees with joy. They were going 
for their dog. 

They walked back from the city and never was there 
a prouder and happier dog than the old brown and white 
mongrel that leaped in front of them all the way. 

All the other boys were waiting for them at the Service 
Entrance and cheered and shouted as they rounded the 
turn in the road and came in sight. 

Bones was taken at once to the kitchen and given a 
huge bow! of bread and milk while Bob explained to the 
chef how he had found him. 

“You know that dog laughs, don’t you? Well, I hafta 
tell you he wasn’t laughing when we found him. They 
had him in a cage and that old tail that I had thought 
was jus’ naturally planted so’s it growed up in the air 
was hanging down, as mournful as an owl’s tail. 

“I whispered, ‘Bones!’ through the wire and did he 
jump? I ask you, did he jump? The policeman thought 
he would tear the place down so he hurried and got us 
out. He gave us a collar for the tag—green is jus’ the 
color for his collar now, ain’t I right? Bones, come 
here.” 

The dog came over obediently to where the boy sat on 
a stool. , 

“Maybe it happens that you’re glad to be back, heh?” 

Then Bones smiled—a good old broad dog-smile. 

The other boys gathered round. They reported they 
could not find Tim. It was certain he was not on the 
club grounds and they were sorry for they wanted Bones 
to see them lick him. But Bones did not care. He went 
from one to the other, including the chef, waving his 
monstrous tail and Pe smiling as on ly a 


‘d \ good dog can smile. 
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He was the pride of the boys \\ ‘ 
on the links 


ONES was vaguely called a huntin’ dog by the 

caddies on the links at the Country Club. He was 

just an old brown and white creature of no real 
breed, but he had been the pride of the boys since the 
frosty morning he adopted them, two years before our 
story begins. His name was a reference to his physical 
condition when he came. 

He had soon adjusted his life to the life of the club and 
detailed himself to follow the boys across the links, his long, 
stiff tail pointing skyward and swinging gently from side 
to side with each step. He seemed to know that his several 
masters should be helped in their tasks—whatever these 
tasks were, it was beyond his understanding—but they 
must be helped, so he carried a chunk of nice dirt for them, 
dropping it at their feet when they stopped alongside the 
strange gentlemen who was doing stranger things with 
clubs and balls. Or, perhaps he would find an old bone or 
a stick and that would serve as his offering. 

There were twenty boys whom he looked upon as his 
gods—had they not gone in a body to the chef and per- 
suaded that fat person to give him three meals a day for 
the rest of his life? In the two years that had passed a few 
of the boys had gone away and several new ones had come 
to join the ranks, but Bones asked no questions—the ways 
of mankind were beyond him. He “did his bit” by loving 
them all and following them all, that is, he did not follow 
all the boys in the world, he just followed those who came 
to the club and joined the profession he had adopted, that 
of walking forever over fields in the wake of portly gentle- 
men, the boys having a bag growing on their backs from 
which came the sticks the gentlemen loved so much. 

On the day of this story, the most eventful day of Bones’ 
life, he had ev~erienced his first taste of unfriendliness at 
the club. To ve sure, sometimes gruff players objected to 
having him watch them miss their balls and ordered him 
away, but in that case his heart was not sad for he simply 
galloped over the links until he found another caddie with 
a more congenial player. : 

A new boy joined the caddies on this day of days on 
his calendar and the moment their eyes met, a flash of 
hatred passed between them. It might be the boy was 





jealous of the good standing of the dog in this place where 
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he wished to establish himself. At any rate, he hated the 
dog, the dog knew it and hated him in return. 

Shortly after this new boy came, his name was Tim, 
and he was being taken over the grounds by some of the 
boys, Bones started out to work with an especial chum 
whom he heard always called “Bob.” They walked for 
a couple of hours, not with a big gentleman this time but 
with a nice young lady and some une she liked. The lady 
patted the dog and called him pretty names. 

Finally they returned to the club-house and the lady and 
the man she liked disappeared behind the vines on the front 
porch and Bob went around to the back to get a drink. 

Bones saw a beautiful dragon-fly and started after it 
with all the enthusiasm of his puppy days; he never felt 
old and he never seemed old. The next thing he knew 

he was standing in the middle of the road and a man had 
him by the collar and was trying to drag him toward a 
wagon all enclosed with wire. The dog whined and barked 
but nobody seemed to know what was happening. Then 
he looked to one side and there, leaning against a tree 
and smiling at his plight was one who knew. It was the 
new boy, Tim. 

Bones called to him in the dog language, but Tim only 
put his hands in his pockets and leaned more comfort- 
ably against the tree. In another moment Bones was 
in the wagon, the door slammed and locked and he was 
being whirled away in a great deal of dust. 

All this that had taken place so suddenly might never 
in the world have become known if it had not been that 
shortly after, the nice young lady came rushing out of 
the club in search of Bob. When she found him and 
told the dreadful news he could hardly believe anything 
so awful could happen. 

“Bones?” he cried, “The dog-catcher taken our Bones?” 

“Yes, do hurry and do something, he has driven away 
with him in a big wagon!” 

“What shall we do? Where are all the fellows— 
didn’t any of them see what was happening?” 

The young lady was as excited as though it were a 
valuable dog of her own. 

“No, there was no one around. Oh yes, there was— 
a boy was standing by the tree near the front porch but 
he didn’t do anything. ‘That was strange, wasn’t it?” 

Bob ran out to see who this unnatural person could be 
and was just in time to bump into Tim who was sneaking 
around to the back. Something seemed to tell him he 
might be growing unpopular, and sneaking in that case 
was best for him. Bob glared at him as much as to say 
that he would see him later for failing in his duty to the 
idol of the club. 

The boys! The boys! He must get hold of them. 
He put his fingers in his mouth and sent forth a whistle 
that could be heard from one end of the place to the other. 
Some of the boys were engaged and 
could not answer but well they 
knew that whistle meant something - C) 
very important for all of them and ~. 
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so those who were free started immediately in the direc- 
tion from which it had come. 

When they learned what had happened they swore to 
see that Tim got a good thrashing after they had rescued 
their friend. The nice lady had gone back into the club- 
house or of course they could not have said what they 
were going to do to Tim! 

The chef, hearing all the excitement under his pantry 
windows came out to see what was the matter. The boys 
frantically explained it all and then begged of him to go 
and telephone for them and see if Bones had arrived at 
the Pound. 

Sure enough, Bones was there and Bob, standing on 
a chair beside the phone as the chef talked, fancied he 
could hear the dog’s wail. 

“Good old Bones, he’s there all right,” he called to the 
boys, waiting on the kitchen steps. “Fellows, it costs 
money to get that dog out and it’s up to us to raise the 
cash.” 

He threw his hat down in front of them. “There, 
everybody put all he’s got in my hat.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation pockets were turned in- 
side out and nickels and dimes and quarters were separated 
from the many cther things that fill pockets, and they 
were dropped in the hat. But the last coin they could 
raise left them a dollar short of the three necessary to re- 
lease the prisoner from the Pound and then there were 
two dollars needed for the yellow tag, the absence of 
which on Bones’ neck had caused all the trouble. 

Every boy thought of the things he might sell: fishing 
lines, knives, putty, and such, but all of his acquaintances 
who could figure as buyers were in the circle and with 
empty pockets. Pay-day was a long way off and Bones 
would die of a broken heart even if he were not gassed 
in that time by the Authorities. Gloom settled upon them. 
Maybe, after all, they were going to lose their pal. 

An upper window screen was thrown up and the nice 
young lady motioned to them. “Catch!” she called. 

They caught and it was a five dollar bill! 

No more worry about the money! Now they must 
think who should go into the city, for they could not all 
go—some of them must stay here to be ready to go on 
the links if they were called. 

A committee of three was appointed and Bob was made 
the leader of them. Then there was one more great big 
matter to be arranged and that was, 
how to get the committee into the city, 
five miles away. That was no 
easy problem. Of course, they 
could walk it but in the 
meantime ‘Bones was crying 
and it takes boys such a 
while to walk five miles! 

No club car was 
going in on busi- 
ness. ‘There were 
no cars or wagons 
passing and the 
boys were about 
ready to cry with 
despair, although 
they would not ad- 
mit they felt like 
crying. At last the 
committee started 
out to walk and 
they had only gone 
a short distance 
when the whoops 


Bob explained to the chef, “You know 
don’t you? Well, I hafta tell you he wasn’t laughing 
when we found him” 
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of the other boys called them back. A grocer’s wagon 
had come in from the country and was bound for a street 
near the Pound. 

The boys crowded around him and all told him at the 
same time that gcod old Bones was in trouble. He did 
not understand at first but when he did he agreed to carry 
the boys, for Bones was also a friend of his. The wagon 
rattled out through the Service Entrance and turned 
toward the city and the three boys sitting on the floor in 
the back hugged their knees with joy. They were going 
for their dog. 

They walked back from the city and never was there 
a prouder and happier dog than the old brown and white 
mongrel that leaped in front of them all the way. 

All the other boys were waiting for them at the Service 
Entrance and cheered and shouted as they rounded the 
turn in the road and came in sight. 

Bones was taken at once to the kitchen and given a 
huge bow] of bread and milk while Bob explained to the 
chef how he had found him. 

“You know that dog laughs, don’t you? Well, I hafta 
tell you he wasn’t laughing when we found him. They 
had him in a cage and that old tail that I had thought 
was jus’ naturally planted so’s it growed up in the air 
was hanging down, as mournful as an owl’s tail. 

“IT whispered, ‘Bones!’ through the wire and did he 
jump? I ask you, did he jump? The policeman thought 
he would tear the place down so he hurried and got us 
out. He gave us a collar for the tag—green is jus’ the 
color for his collar now, ain’t I right? Bones, come 
here.” 

The dog came over obediently to where the boy sat on 
a stool. 

“Maybe it happens that you’re glad to be back, heh?” 

Then Bones smiled—a good old broad dog-smile. 

The other boys gathered round. They reported they 
could not find Tim. It was certain he was not on the 
club grounds and they were sorry for they wanted Bones 
to see them lick him. But Bones did not care. He went 
from one to the other, including the chef, waving his 
monstrous tail and smiling as only a 
good dog can smile. 
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Alafair’s Celebration 








A Girl Scout story written by a Girl Scout Captain 


By KATHARINE O. WRIGHT 


HE 
brought Scouting to 
Sycamore Creek. 
Four times now “Miss Cap- 
tain,” as the girls-called her, 


had 


school 


had ridden over from the 
settlement in the next 
county and as many times 
there had been law learning, 
knot tying, song singing, 
Hag making and Scout game 
playing. 

One sharp blast of a 
whistle ended a yame of 
“Whoopy Hide” abruptly 
and brought twelve girls 
racing to where “Miss Cap- 
tain” stood holding her 
horse, Jingle, by the bridle. 
The girls stood about, if not 
in uniform, with cheeks uniformly red from their swift 
game in the February air. 

“T must tell you before I go,” said ‘Miss Captain,’ “you 
have proved that you can come together and pull together 
as Girl Scouts even if Sabrina does live a mile from 
Alafair, and Nancy two miles from both of them—and all 
of you scattered here and yonder. I am glad.” 

Gratification shone from twelve rosy countenances. 

“Now,” went on ‘Miss Captain,’ “You have nearly all 
finished the tenderfoot test and I wonder if you can each 
bring the annual dues | told you about—fifty cents a girl 
—and complete the test in time to be invested as Girl 
Scouts on Lincoln’s Birthday-—ten days from now ?” 

Silence followed and the same perplexity that crept into 
the faces of the twelve was in the Captain’s face. She 
added after a minute, “Sometimes Girl Scouts earn money 
they wish to raise all together az a group. See what you 
can plan, Secretary Alafair, so that we may have our in- 
vestiture on Lincoln’s Birthday, on the county line at the 
Watershed. If you can do it, I'll bring the Girl Scouts 
trom the next county to celebrate with you. We'll cook 
dinner there in the woods.” Her eager eyes looked quiz- 
zically into the excited faces about her. 

“We'll try,” they almost shouted, and the Captain rode 
away toward the settlement in the next county. 

A moment the girls watched her and then stared at each 
other. Alafair’s face was a study. They knew little of 
money and less of how to get it, these girls who lived in 
a deep mountain valley. In fact, they seldom used money 
at all, for there was but one tiny store in all the curling 
length of Sycamore Creek. They lived on farms, and now 
and then fathers and mothers crossed the high ridge and 
brought back necessities from the other side. Their play- 
ground was a splendid forest ever changing and fruitful of 
berries, nuts, persimmons, wood and good times—but not 
money. The girls stood first cn one foot, and then on the 








other, wondering how on earth fifty cents could be pro- 
duced for each girl in ten days. 
Alafair blinked. 
Guarter, can’t we?” 
Sabrina had eighteen cents and a brown hen that laid 


“IJ—I guess we can each rake up a 








Alafair and her friends in their own Kentucky woods 
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She 
trade the eggs at the stcre, 


an egg a day. could 
she said. But there were 
others who hadn’t personal 
hens to accommodate them. 
It was time to start home 
before the puzzle was solved. 


“Think for your lives,” 
Alafair admonished the 
girls as they reluctantly 


scattered up and down the 
noisy creek, 

When her last companion 
had gone, Alafair took a 
small rope from her pocket 
and, tossing her corn-col- 
ored braid behind her back 
to keep it from interfering, 
began tying knots. She 
walked sturdily up the creek, 
skirting puddles and humps in the road without taking her 
eves from the absorbing business of her fingers. “A bight,” 
she murmured,—“up through the bight—behind the stand- 
ing part—down through the bight.’”’ Pressing her lips to- 
gether, she pulled. ‘That one’s to make a halter for the 
calf—and this one—” (here she drew the rope so tightly 
about her plump arm that she creased it)—‘‘this one is 
to hitch her. She won’t choke, and she can’t—get away.” 
Alafair chuckled to herself and tied other knots. 

‘The road led her between two long ridges. On her 
left the swollen creek left narrow space to the bottomland 
nibbled smooth by sheep. Ahead of her ‘the February sun 
slipped deeper between the mountains, making a rosy “V” 
edged with black trees. The puddles caught the color 
and held it in the muddy road all the way to a log house 
which thrust its low roof into the point of the “V.” 

When the color deepened Alafair cocked her head on 
one side and listened. ‘The creek always changes its tune 
when that happens,” she thought. It did flow with a more 
contented murmur, and the haystacks and cornshocks ap- 
peared resting for the night. Chickens roosting in low 
trees beside the road, settled down with clucks of satisfac- 
tion. A cow lowed in the distance and close by a dog 
barked and ceased when Alafair spoke to him. At last 
she saw a patch of firelight in the open doorway of the 
house. 

Stuffing the rope into her pocket, she began to run. “I'll 
make you into a handy little coil,” she apologized, “after 
I’ve milked the cow.” 

* * * 

That night, after some of the milk had been drunk for 
supper, Alafair sat before the fire pondering financial prob- 
lems—while the hickory logs crackled and drew pleasant 
lights and shadows up the wall and down again and across 
the drowsy children in their trundle bed. On either side 
ot the hearth her father and mother rested in their chairs. 

“Fifty cents for each of twelve—that’s six dollars.” 
Alafair’s blue eyes were wide awake and searching the 
embers for six dollars. “Oh, there’s no such thing as 
tairy gold,” she sighed inwardly, “but it’s got to be had.” 

(Continued on page 33) 








- For American Girlhood 


Your new national Girl Scout building has been paid for. 
Read this page at your next troop meeting 


VERY Girl Scout may be 
truly proud and happy to- 
day. Our lovely new na- 
tional headquarters has been paid for 
and is your Girl Scout home. 
Who did it? We know who 
did it! Every Girl Scout who 
helped raise a troop brick did it. 
Every Captain who worked for her 
town’s quota did it. Every Com- 
missioner, every Council or Na- 
tional Board member, every loyal 
friend of Scouting who generously 
contributed, did it. Our Girl Scout 
national headquarters, a_ building 
for American Girlhood, stands in 
America today because thousands 
and thousands of people worked to- 
gether for it, because thousands and 
thousands of people believe in girls. 
Mr. Wayne A. Sarcka, who was 
in charge of the work upon the cam- 
paign has expressed great apprecia- 
tion of the way in which the Girl 
Scouts themselves worked upon 
troop bricks and quotas. 
Mr. Sarcka writes, ““While the 


home, by the girls themselves. 


express to all troop members, 
Lieutenants and Captains, our ap- 
preciation of all you have done in 
this great Girl Scout ‘forward 
movement.’ ” 

When you are in New York 
City, do visit us! For the building 
is yours, your very own. If you 
live too far from New York City to 
come once, why not have a picture 
of the Girl Scout national head- 
quarters in your patrol corner, on 
your troop bulletin board or in 
your own room at home? We are 
having printed some very attrac- 
tive postcards of the new building 
which you may obtain through the 
National Equipment Department. 

When you stand before the 
building or when you look at the 
picture of it, think of what every 
brick means. Think of the candy 
sales and the plays and the bazaars 
which thousands of Girl Scouts 


have been giving in order that this Holly: 











We are all very proud of 
the splendid help given by 
the Girl Scouts and their 
officers in our campaign. 

ur new National Girl 
Scout Building will always 
stand as a tribute to the 
spirit of service and self- 
sacrifice you have shown. 


JANE Deeter RIPPIN 








building and budget 
campaign was primarily the responsibility of “grown-ups”, 
the campaign management was always conscious of the 
enthusiasm for and the belief in the need of a new national 
This knowledge together 
with the splendid spirit of cooperation—many sacrifices 
being recorded among you—made possible in a large sense 
the success of the nation-wide Girl Scout campaign. Kindly 


y 


for Christmas. 





vood, Cal. Girl Scouts selling to Mary 


what the girls did there. 
pledged half a brick to their council. 
more, of course. But every troop did its share. 
socket, the girls dyed campaign scarfs according to the 
directions given in THE AMERICAN GiRL, selling them 
“It was really thrilling trying out all 
kinds of color combinations in our dyeing. 
doing it,’’ remarked the Captain in charge to Mrs. Wil- 


California. Troop Number 1 of 
Orange last June became “graduate 
Girl Scouts” for, having been grad- 
uated from High School they are 
all in college this year. “But we 
want to send a Thanksgiving Brick 
to the new building”, their Captain 
wrote during the campaign. “You 
could call it a Thanksgiving Brick 
because we are truly thankful for 
what Scouting has done for us. Or 
you might call it an Alumni brick 
for though our girls have been grad- 
uated they are still true to their 
Alma Mater.” 

Or, looking at the building, think 
of the towns and the cities and the 
states who worked with greatest 
determination. Rhode Island was 
the first state to “go over the top” 
with every Council’s full quota 
pledged or paid. And Rhode Island’s 
story is typical of what has been 
happening all over our great country 
even though your own plans may 
habe differed in some ways from 
Every Rhode Island troop 
Some gave much 


In Woon- 


We loved 


liam Hoffman of _ Barrington, 
Rhode Island, who is our third 
national Vice-President. In Mrs. 
Hofftman’s own town, one of the 
troops made rag dolls which they 
sold as Christmas presents. Last 
summer, some one brought back 
from Camp Andree a rag doll 
made in camp and which was used 
as the pattern for these Rhode 
Island dolls. Another Rhode Is- 
land troop was so interested in 
Mrs. Low’s birthday message that 
they at once planned to give a 
brick in special honor of Mrs. 
Low. 

An interesting Troop Brick 
story is that of a troop in Massa- 
chusetts who thought the girl with 
the cranberry jelly on our No- 
vember cover was “too cute for 
words”. So—‘Let’s make cran- 
berry jelly to sell for Thanks- 
giving dinners!” suggested a mem- 
ber of the troop. These Girl 


dream building might come true. Pickford a pie they baked themselves to earn Scouts then took orders from their 
Think of the loyalty of older Girl their Headquarters brick. 
Scouts such as those in Orange, 


“T like Girl Scout 
pies”, said Mary 
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mothers and their mothers’ friends 
(Continued on page 41) 

































Photographs by the author 


Curtains, ‘‘singing windows”’, 
rugs, cretonne—what room or 
Girl Scout cabin will not be the 
lovelier for these artistic and 
practical suggestions which may 
be carried out by any girl 


ID you paint your furniture? Did you swing a 
hammock like mine? I hope so. Then you are 
all ready to hear about the furnishings that are 

best adapted to your own room or your Girl Scout room 
or cabin. Where shall we begin? I usually think first of 
windows. ‘They are all-important. Windows 
mean outlook. We all must have that. 
And if your windows are high or if they 
look out at a blank wall instead of upon 

some wonderful, woodsy place or 

pretty garden, you will have to make 

your own outlook. By it you may 
peep out to sce what lies beyond the 
limit of yourself. 

I call my pet windows “‘sing- 
ing windows” for I am high up 
among tree branches where I 
can catch glimpses of the birds. 
Often too, there are squirrels. 
And my outlook is upon the 
street below where children 
play upon the pavement. I hope 
yours is something lovely, truly 
a singing vision full of poetry and 
beauty. Perhaps it may have the 
charm of a street scene or be just 
the quiet loveliness of nature. 

But we all may have a “singing 
window” and I'll tell you how: first, 
if you look out upon a blank wall, cover 
the outlook up with sash-curtains at once. — 
Imagination will picture something lovely 
behind a curtain; but a blank wall, un- 
less it has a glimpse of picturesque roof- 


ful, especially 
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Cretonne is always cheer- 


for bedrooms 


A rag-rug makes an excellent 

table cover. Note the dark paint- 

ed band around the seat of the 

chair, giving a delightful accent 

of color to the lighter paint of 
the chair and table 





Your Own Room 


By PATTEN BEARD 


tops and chimneys where wind-spirits dwell, is simply a 
deadly thing to live with. You will have to hang some 
lovely landscape up where your eyes may rest on it. 
But let’s hope you do have a real outlook on the world. 
Then hurrah for “singing windows”! 
You will want to frame the outlook in some 
appropriate drapery of curtains: bedrooms 
always look crisply sweet in dimity or 
muslin. Cretonne is cheerful for side 
hangings or Dutch-curtains. Never 
shut out a view that you can keep. 
It is a treasure that nobody can rob 
you of: enjoy it! 
Your curtain material may al- 
so be of unbleached cotton, 
stenciled. In making curtains 
do not repeat the motive over 
often: three or four repeats are 
enough by way of border. And 
in stenciling, use the same color 
paint you have used in painting 
your furniture’s trim. My cur- 
tains are all alike: they cost 
fifteen cents a yard. They are 
just cotton calico in plain color 
but strangely, they look like silk. 
They are transparent with lovely 
sunlight effect even on dark days. You 
will find many cheap materials for cur- 
tains. Choose them carefully, talk over 
color harmonies with your Captain and the 
other girls interested in the Homemaker’s 
Badge. Let your curtain repeat the note 
in your furniture or the accent of color in 


appropriate 
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your little place. Don’t loop them up 
with ribbons; don’t hang dangles to 
them or try to make them into a Christ- 
mas tree for wind bells or fancy cord- 
pulls. They are windows! 

My “singing window” holds some- 
thing even as precious as lovely outlook: 
to it come the wild birds and they sing 
to me. Johnnie Jay—the sinner! And 
Brother Woodpecker! Nannie Chicka- 
dee too—oh, and ever so many others. 
They come to my window Christmas 
tree that is fastened to my blind and 
covered with bits of suet tied there. 
Chickadee-dee-dee! Tap-tap-tap! Or a 
flutter of blue wings that seems like the 
real Bluebird of Happiness! 

Fitted to the sill of my “singing win- 
dow” is a bird shelf where purple finches 
love to come. By all means make your 
“singing window” sing, if you possibly 
can do so. It repays one. One may 
buy a mixture of seed at most seed 
stores nowadays. And even where there 
are only sparrows, personally, I’d rather 
ask them to a window edge of crumbs 
than not to have any twitter at all. And 
wings carry one far—even if they are 
but brown sparrows’ wings. Thoughts 
are wings, perhaps, and so a “singing 
window” carries one afar even when 
shut in. Thoughts may fly out a win: 


dow with the birds and live in the outdoors of the big 

world and the sky, if we let ourselves go. 
Just a bit about other furnishings too—rugs. 
that can be washed are always sure to fit well into simple 
schemes. 





It is outside this window that a 
discarded Christmas tree was fast- 
ened and bits of suet brought 
winter birds for callers. Can you 
not imagine the picture framed 
here when birds such as you see in 
the accompanying picture come for 
their daily feast? 


bit differcat and yet like it in general 
tone. 

A rag rug may even be hung back of 
a couch by a wall to give a touch of 
color. And in a cabin, a settle or long 
wooden bench may effectively be covered 
with one. The rag rug is a friend: cul- 
tivate it, have it around as you would 
a friend you live with. 

Of course, if you live in a big place, 
you will find greater variety of furnish- 
ings from which to choose, but even a 
general store in the country will carry 
all the things I have told you about. 
And it is not so much a matter of ex- 
pense to make your place harmonious 
as it is one of careful planning. Never 
furnish your own room or your Girl 
Scout cabin with things you do not like. 
Tear down any drapery that is old. 
Wash it. And, if you can be sure of 
your color sense, dye it. That is better 
than living with curtains and furnish- 
ings that quarrel. It is easy to dye 
nowadays. With soap-dyes, one may 
achieve almost any desired prettiness. 
Even work like that is fun when it is 
the result of careful planning toward 
the desired end of making your very 
own room as pretty as it should be. 

Next month, we'll talk over pictures 
for your walls and how to hang them. 


And to have your room pretty is carrying out the ideal 


of all Girl Scout Homemakers who strive not only to be 


Rag rugs 
as well. 
Also, it is 


practical and efficient but to create beautiful surroundings 
You will show your own resourcefulness, too, by 
the way in which you 


Here plants and ferns give a sug- 
gestion of outdoors and a long 
shelf under the window provides 
space for your indoor garden. The 
flowers which you grew from blos- 
soming bulbs at Mrs. Cady’s sug- 
gestion will make such a window 
charming indeed and will be a de- 
light to all who come to call 








easy to get rugs that 
carry out a color ac- 
cent in your room— 
the rugs are legion 
and come in so many 
varieties of color! In 
bedroom, hall, study, 
dining-room, the rag 
rug holds its own. It 
comes in varied forms 
and also large rugs 
and small, fitting the 
place where needed. 
In any sort of room 
or cabin that you 
have, you may be 
sure of the rag rug. 
It will repeat the col- 
ors of the cretonne 
bed - covering as it 
echoes the color of 
your furniture. It 
balances the harmony 
—floor, furnishings, 
furniture or cur- 
tains. 

And if you have 
not discovered it,- the 
small rag rug inakes 
a splendid cover for 
a wide table. Don’t 


use the very same 
kind used on_ the 
‘oor ; use something a 


transform _ your 
dreams, doing the 
best you can with 
what you have. 


Help for you 


A good friend of 
the Girl Scouts is Dr. 
James Ford, Execu- 
tive Director of “Bet- 
ter Homes in Amer- 
ica”, 1653 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. If you 
write him saying you 
are a Girl Scout, Dr. 
Ford will send you a 
free booklet, 4 New 
Neighbor to the 
White House, telling 
the story of our Girl 
Scout “Little House” 
in Washington. If you 
are interested in home 
plans in your work up- 
on the badge, you may 
secure for 35 cents a 
booklet, Plan Book of 
Small Homes (three, 
four, five and _ six 
rooms). This booklet 
will help you with your 
Homemaker’s Badge. 





er in which Miss Beard places suet 


for her bird visitors. Handy- 
women and Bird Finders will be 
especially interested in making 
such a bird shelf. Few are the 
Girl Scouts who may not have a 
“singing window.” This is also an 
excellent suggestion for a gift to 
a shut-in 











A New Girl Scout Geology Game 


Our February Merit Badge page gives you here a real surprise 


By BERTHA CHAPMAN CADY 


Our Girl Scout Naturalist 


HIE g'rls had been sitting before the fire 

chatting and taking the last stitches 

in the napkins they were hemming for / 
their Girl Scout tea room, when the door was 
thrown open and Beth Sanford flung herself into 
the room. 

“Girls! I’ve passed that test for the Health 
badge and Miss Lee said I am one of the best prepared 
Girl Scouts she has examined.” 

“Good for you, Beth!’ The girls were immediately 
all excitement over the new honor as Beth was a favorite 
with her trcop. There was no end to comparing of Hand- 
book questions and of badges won and to be won. Helen 
set every one laughing when she asserted her intention 
of starting at once for the north of Michigan to prepare 
for her Rock ‘Tapper badge. 

“T tell you, I’ve just set my heart on that badge, girls. 
But how else in the name of common sense shall I ever 
get the thing! Here 1 am a thousand miles from any 
place where a glacier would ever have dreamed of perform- 
ing. You know the requirements, don’t you?” 

It was at th’s point in the conversation that my own 
attention was caught. The chatter had become more than 
ordinarily tense. ‘What's this, girls?” I asked. “You 
think we all have to go to Michigan or Canada to get the 
Rock Tapper badge? (Guess again! It is winter now and 
this warm fire seems altogether too 
good to get far away trom. Why 
not try a new plan and begin 
right here in this house?” 

“Whoever heard of  study- 
ing geology in the house!” 
Every one laughed at the idea 
so | hastened to explain my 
plan. 

“It is really not so strange as 
you think,” I said. “One part of 
geology and a very interesting 
part, too, is in getting acquaint- 
ed with the common rocks, min- 
erals and metals so that we can 
recognize them and know where 
they come from and how they 
are made of-use to us in our every 
day life.” 

“Oh, I begin to see now what 
you mean,” said Beth. 

“So this is my game. Let us 
see how many things we can find 
in and about this house which 
might make good studies for a 
geology badge. Take fifteen 
minutes. You may go anywhere 
in the house that you wish. One, 
two, three, go!” 

Away went everybody with a 
rush and for a few minutes there 
was little but laughter and con- 
fused fluttering about. Then 





A Rock Tapper picture taken by Mary H. 
Armstrong, Troop 3, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


all settled to the new game with a_ will. 

When the fifteen minutes were over I rang the 

bell and my Girl Scouts came running from every 

quarter of the house. The attic and the cellar had 

vielded subjects as well as the dressing table and 

pantry. Surprised? Yes, quite as surprised as you 

would have been had you been one of the girls, or 

perhaps as you will be when you read this List which was 

made up of the combined findings of all the girls at this 

meeting. I shall give you our list merely as a suggestion, 

for it is far from including all of the things which we 
found and still keep discovering at every meeting. 

Naturally every one thought of coal, charcoal, and ashes 
as we sat by the fire. Iron, copper, brass, steel, nickel, 
zinc, tin, pewter, galvanized iron, aluminum, mica (in the 
stove doors), asbestos (stove mats and pipe wrappings) ; 
matches and porcelain came from the kitchen. Silver and 
and gold, salt and soda, silver polish, stove polish, scouring 
powders, and a carborundum knife sharpener. In the 
bathroom there were soap, pumice stone, and tiles, while 
the medicine cabinet offered a thermometer (mercury), 
toothpaste, magnesia, epsom salts, boric acid, borax, calo- 
mel, arsenic, talcum powder, a few packages of dyes, and 
a mirror. 

The strictly ornamental stones attracted the attention 
of some of the girls who~listed them as they thought of 
them or saw them in the girls’ 
rings and pins. ‘These included 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, em- 
erald, topaz, coral, agate, chalce- 
dony, carnelian, jasper, opal, 
amethyst, moonstone, pearl, tur- 
quoise, garnet, amber, tourmaline, 
besides others which you will 
think of for yourselves.  Plati- 
num and tungsten were con- 
nected with the electric lights, 
and the automobile brought up 
a host ot other things, including 
the gasoline, oils, parafin, and 
graphite. 

When we looked at the house 
itself we saw brick, mortar, lime, 
paint, granite, marble, slate, and 
a variety of stones in the chim- 
ney. The street itself was being 
repaired in places and we gath- 
ered some information from the 
workers about limestone, bitu- 
men, asphalt and tar. The side- 
walks as well had several inter- 
esting stories to tell for in this 
village they are not all made of 
concrete. Perhaps you will find 
this true in your home town. 

We merely looked at each 
ts other at the end of this summary 
and when we began to inquire 

(Continued on page 46) 
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My Wild Pets 


By ELIZABETH STEVENSON 
Age 11, Troop 1, Rhinecliff, New York 


ATE last summer, I had a wren house put up. We 





every month, 
trated by the Girl Scouts who send in a description 
or a Sstoryor a picture of something interesting the) 
have seen outdoors. Tell about it in not more than 
275 words, giving your name, age, and Girl Scout 
troop number. 
ings of the same size as the one above, in india ink. 


The Beholder 


‘« Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder” 


The Beholder is a new page which we shall have 
It is to be entirely written and illus- 


Girl Scout artists may draw head- 


To every girl whose contribution is accepted, the 


Beholder will award a book. 
















throats of the orioles, robins, phoebes and the twitters of 


the blackcap and sparrows fill the air. 
also play around with nuts from three huge black walnut 
trees which are over 150 years old. 
were three that chased each other for nearly one half hour. 


thought it was too late to get a family to move in. 


The day after it was painted the unexpected hap- 
pened and Mr. and Mrs. had taken possession. 


I did not 


know it until I came home after school when my mother 


said they had been building all day. 
she could not do it. 
the other pushed from the outside. 


tails, much inspection of the stick, 
and final twitterings, the stick was 
discarded. 

It seemed a very long time before 
the young birds hatched. One even- 
ing I peeked into the box and Mrs. 
Wren flew out at me and then into 
a tree nearby where she did much 
scolding, but the next day we saw 
her busily engaged carrying an end- 
less supply of bugs, so we knew the 
young must have hatched. One even- 
ing we looked into the box but they 
were not there. We thought our cat 
had killed them but next morning 
the gardner said they had flown dur- 


ing the afternoon and he had seen’ 


g 
the mother wren teaching her babies 


to fly. 

We had two very large horse- 
chestnut trees in front of our house. 
One summer a pair of northern 
flickers ested in a hole in one tree. 
They were very pretty and became 
very tame. I used to put food out 
for them but I never managed to get 
a look at the young birds. The next 
winter we chopped that tree down 
and when they returned the follow- 
ing summer their old nest was gone 
and they had to build one in the other 
tree. Besides these in the spring 
morning sunshine, music from the 








This interesting rock picture was taken 
by Mary Beeson, Troop 4, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Send us your own nature 


Mrs. Wren tried to 
get a forked stick through a hole the size of a quarter but 
And after awhile Mr. Wren came to 
her assistance and one got on the inside and pulled while 
Then they had a con- 
sultation on the little platform and after many flips of their 


drink. 





pt him 


snapshots for this page 
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The gray squirrels 


One afternoon there 


A Nightly Visitor 


By RACHEL FAUDE 
Age 13, Troop 1, Ionia, Michigan 


One night just before “Lights Out” at camp, my friend 
and I went down to the pump beside the mess hall for a 
It was a moonlight night and as we turned to 


go we saw a shadow on the ground 
in front of us. We crept to the 
edge of the building and saw the 
cook feeding a tiny rabbit. The 
next day we asked her about it 
and this is the story she told. 

“Last summer one of the boys had 
this little rabbit out here as a camp 
mascot. One day it was frightened 
by something and ran away. This 
year when we came back it had its 
home under the porch. Every night 
I come out to feed it. Sometimes it 
will eat out of my hand and some- 
times it will not.” 

During the summer we saw the 
bunny many times and although we 
tried to coax it to eat out of our 
hands, we did not have any success. 


The Beholder Honor Roll for February 


The following Girl Scouts have 
also sent in splendid stories: Rosalie 
Frank, Troop 18, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; 
Lucy Lea Harris, 11, Troop 1, Rock- 
ingham, N. C.; Louise H. Kelly, 17, 
Troop 1, East Providence, R. I.; 
Dorothy Lawrence, 11, Troop 15, 
Montclair, N. J.; Margaret Mc- 
Ginty, 15, Troop 1, Neosho, Mo.; 
Ernestine Schultz, 14, Troop 10, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Jean Smith, 16, 
Troop 58, Minneapolis, Minn. 























When You Play Basketball 


Another of our eagerly awaited sports pages 


By DOROTHY NYE 


HE girls of the basketball squad were discussing. 

A very informal unofhcial discussion it was, but 

illuminating to us who knew them as members of 
the basketball teams. The argument grew more and more 
emphatic as time went on. ‘There seemed to be one point, 
however, on which all agreed, some with reservations to 
be sure, but on the whole the entire squad came to the 
same final conclusion—that Jane was the nearest to the 
“Ideal Basketball Girl”! I listened to the whys, and they 
seemed to me to “hit the nail on the head,” speaking in a 
slangy phrase. 

“She looks like a “basketball girl.” But I wondered— 
why should a girl look like a basketball player? Many 
fine basketball players I have seen weren’t exactly types 
one would strive to copy. Of course fashion models have 
a debutante slouch, actresses look like actresses whether 
they are on the stage or not, but why should a girl look 
like a basketball player? 

As the points for Jane grew, I became convinced that 
she had many of the characteristics which might belong 
to a wholesome, healthy, outdoor, wide awake girl, who 
enjoyed many things aside 


from her basketball. As I 
sketch Jane’s picture, you 
may judge for yourself 


whether the squad were right 
in their choice. She isn’t 
tall, but appears tall; ‘‘car- 
ries herself beautifully” is 
the way one of the girls ex- 
pressed it. She has light 
bobbed hair, and is a rosy- 
cheeked, clear-skinned indi- 
vidual. She stands with per- 
fect poise and posture and 
moves with grace, an exam- 
ple of what most girls wish 
to look like. Her charm, 
thoughtfulness and personal- 
ity make her a natural lead- 
er and no one objects to be- 
ing led by her. She sees 
that all who come out for 
basketball practice get a fair 
chance to play, instead of 
just standing on the side 
lines. One of the nicest 
things the instructors say 
about Jane is that she plays 
not wholly for the winning 
but for the fun of playing 
the game. 

The trouble with sports in 
this country is a tendency to 
place more emphasis on win- 
ning the game and to de- 
velop a few star players, 
rather than to encourage 
more girls who are shy, un- 
developed, and timid about 
joining a squad of “sharks.” 
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Play for play's sake and play well 


Playing basketball should develop in girls grace, coordi- 
nated movements of their bodies, and enthusiasm for play. 
It should better their physical health by increasing circu- 
lation, development of muscle, good appetite and cleansing 
cf the body pores due to increased perspiration. Also in 
the observance of good training rules, as regards sleep, 
food and eating between meals. Some of the great assets 
are good comradeship, loyalty, and the social graces, which 
may be developed through interclass games or out-of-town 
teams. 

A word to the wise—precautions in playing the game. 
Never play without having first had a medical examina- 
tion by a doctor, at least a heart and lung examination. A 
strenuous practice might cause a great deal of suffering to 
a player with a weak heart or lungs. 

The interest of girls and women in the participation of 
sports has grown so rapidly in the last few years that 
Mrs. Hoover called a conference of the authorities of the 
country on women’s athletics and sports. “lhe response 
was so great that the Natural Amateur Athletic Federation 
of America was organized and this group of experts are 
striving to better conditions 
ot women’s spoits through- 
out the country. Girls in 
the best schools and colleges 
are trying to cocperate with 
the N. A. A. F. and to 
stress the sport of game 
for its own sake rather than 
the individuals, groups or 
prizes. 

In many sections of the 
country boys’ rules are play- 
ed instead of the adopted 
girls’ rules. If your team 
is one which believes in boys’ 
rules, do everything within 
your power to change the 
idea of the subject. Teachers 
and instructors realized sev- 
eral years ago that boys’ 
rules are entirely too strenu- 
ous and combative for the 
physical strength of girls. 
So a set of rules better fitted 
for girls has been drawn up 
and each year these rules are 
revised, and better ones sub- 
stituted. 

There are several changes 
in the new Spalding Rule 
Book which may be of inter- 
est to those who haven’t seen 
them. Instead of making 
\ the penalty a foul for remov- 
ing the hand from behind 
back before the ball is tapped 
or for handing the ball to 
another player, kicking, roll- 
ing or striking with the fists, 

(Continued on page 33) 








Ready for Your Masquerade 


Make your own costume—but make it cleverly 











VALENTINE COSTUME — 

Hearts everywhere are the 

trimming for this valentine 
costume 





Daisy CostuME—Daisies tell 
everything about this charm- 
ing flower costume 


For your Valentine party 


it with red matstock hearts. Gather a fold of 
red crépe paper along both edges. Sew the top 
gathered edge to the waist so that when it is turned over 
no stitches will show. Pull up the gathers on the lower 
edge, then turn under so that these stitches are hidden, 
arrange like panniers and tack into place. Make a plain, 
pointed basque with puffed sleeves, then trim neck and 
sleeves with “ermine” (white paper with tails of black). 
A cornucopia of white matstock forms the hat, which 
has for its brim a crown of matstock covered with gold 
paper. A gold heart is worn on the basque. Red matstock 
hearts decorate the crook wand, hat and slippers. Streamers 
of red ribbon or paper float from the hat point. 


M AKE an underskirt of white crepe paper and trim 


Holly or otherwise 


This attractive costume may be made with holly or any 
other seasonal design that you wish. 

A kimona waist of white crépe paper and a ruffled skirt 
made from decorated crépe constitutes a good part of the 
costume. A panel back and front of red crépe paper is, 
however, an important feature. 

This panel, gathered slightly at the waist line, is trimmed 
with holly vine and sprays. The head band also boasts 
the holly, but the leaves on the sleeves are cut from decorat- 
ed crépe paper and appliqued on. The skirt ruffles do not 
extend under the panel. They are sewed to the founda- 
tion, then the panel is pasted or sewed over them. 


She’s a daisy 


Make a slip-over foundation of white crépe paper, then 
cut and paste green leaves around the bottom of it. Make 
large daisy petals of white crépe paper with grain running 
up and down. Fasten these to foundation so that it covers 
the petals at joining point. Add straps of white for sleeves 
with daisies on the ends. 

For the hat use a large circle of yellow crépe paper 
crushed and then gathered to fit head. Wire smaller daisy 
petals and paste them on underneath crown to form a brim. 


She’s a circus 


Any color dress. Streamers with peanuts attached. 
Animals cut from decorated crépe and fastened to streamers 
of various bright colors. Then hat of white matstock. 


The designs and directions upon this page are from the 
booklet, “How to Make Paper Costumes” (price ten cents), 
published by the Dennison Manufacturing Company. ‘The 
Service Bureaus which are maintained at the four Dennison 
Stores are always glad to supply sketches of other costumes 
and send you, without charge, any necessary instructions 
and patterns. In writing, say you are a Girl Scout. 


Boston ’ New York Philadelphia 
26 Franklin St. 220 Fifth Ave. 1007 Chestnut St. 


Chicago—62 East Randolph Street 
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Hotty Costume—Holly for 
Winter or any other flower 
for any other season 





Circus CostumMe—T he 

gayety of this costume 

is appropriate for any 

season and becoming as 
well 
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St. Regis, Mont., Girl Scouts at the 
Mullan monument marking the road 
blazed through virgin country, now a 
part of Yellowstone Highway 


Our Patrol Corner 
Let Pontiac, lll. help you 
ONTIAC, Illinois, has a suggestion 


for your Washington’s birthday cele- 
bration. Mrs. Lillian Miller, a Pontiac 
Captain, writes that last year the Girl 
Scouts there most successfully used Anna 
Hempstead Branch’s beautiful “Cere- 
mony for the Bringing in of the Birth- 
day Cake” as an opening for their pro- 
gram. We all know Miss Branch as 
the poet who wrote the dedication cere- 
mony for our new National Girl Scout 
Headquarters. This ceremony which the 
Pontiac Girl Scouts so enjoyed giving 
is a dramatic poem which you may ob- 
tain from Christodora House, 147 Ave- 
nue B, New York City, price 30 cents. 
When you write, ask for a complete list 
of Miss Branch’s dramatic poems, for 
she has written others which your troop 
will wish to present. 

Mrs. Miller describes their birthday 
cake as follows: “I decorated the cake 
with roses, white with pink centers and 
placed a George Washington in the cen- 
ter. This I made from a clothes-pin, 
with white stockings, black satin knick- 
ers, knee buckles, white shirt, frill on 
the front of the shirt, black coat, sleeves 
with frills. I drew a face on white 
cloth and made the wig of cotton tied 
with a black bow. I also made a black 
hat. It was very effective. I then placed 
the cake in the center of a large tray. 
Upon the cake were lighted pink candles.” 





Scribes 


No, it isn’t too soon for your Captain 
to enter in her “date book” our next 
Girl Scout Convention which is to be 
held in Boston, Massachusetts, from 
May 20 to 23 inclusive. And when she 
has written that down as a previous en- 
gagement, she has done but part of it. 
For there is to be a Girl Scout Training 
Week at Cedar Hill just outside Bos- 
ton from May 24 to 31 and no Captain 
who can possibly help it will miss that. 
* * * We hope your Captain is coming 
to this Convention. You never heard 
more good Scouting ideas than fly around 
at a convention! Perhaps you will wish 
to do as some troops did last year and 
send your Captain to Boston in order 
that she may bring back to you those 
fine new Scouting ideas. * * * Tell your 
Captain that every one registering for 
this Training Week must arrive at 
Cedar Hill Sunday evening, May 24 and 
remain until the following Sunday morn- 
ing, May 31. This is very important. 
* * * Speaking of Cedar Hill, have you 
heard that the delightful Mansion House 
there owned by the Girl Scouts is open 
all winter for winter sports? Send to 
Cedar Hill, Waltham, Massachusetts, 
for the attractive bulletin. * * * Yes, next 
month is our International number with 
pictures of Girl Scouts and Girl Guides 
in all parts of the world and _ stories 
about them, too. And what do you 
think? When we wrote to England to 
the editor of the Girl Guide Gazette in 
order to ask her to let us reprint from 
their magazine in our March issue, she 
was writing to ask us the very same 
thing! She wished to reprint from THE 
AMERICAN GiRL so that English girls 
may know what the Girl Scouts in 
this country enjoy doing. * * * Don’t 
miss that International 
issue. It is a real trip 
around the world. * * * 
The Girl Scouts of 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
recently showed their 
appreciation of their 
Commissioner, Mrs. 
Miller, by presenting 
her with a gold Girl 
Scout pin in honor of 
her third year of ser- 
vice to Scouting. * * * 
Franklin K. Lane once 
said he wished there 
were more Apprecia- 
tion Clubs, the mem- 
bers of which would 
always tell of the ap- 
preciation they felt 
toward others. Do 
your Captain and 
Comissioner know of 
yours? * * * We must 
tell you of the splen- 
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Our good friend, Mary Roberts Rinehart, talks over 


Headquarters bricks with some ‘Washington, D. C., 
Girl Scouts during the recent campaign 


Chatter 


did work the Girl Scouts of North 
Hudson, New Jersey, did in getting 
subscriptions for THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
They featured our magazine at a ba- 
zaar and their Captain, Miss Florence 
Gordon, was able to send us over 
twenty-five subscriptions, all at ‘once. 
* * * Girls everywhere are getting to- 
gether for the best times! Elmira, New 
York Girl Scouts have written us of a 
very successful rally held with the Girl 
Reserves and the Camp Fire Girls. 
Naturally we are greatly pleased that 
one of the most popular numbers on the 
program was the stunt of Troop 6 in 
which the girls appeared in uniform, 
each with a copy of our magazine sus- 
pended by a ribbon. The girls then sang 
our well known AMERICAN GIRL song, 
“Subscribe, subscribe.” * * * A Girl 
Scout mother recently wrote Miss Fliza- 
beth Kemper Adams, head of our Educa- 
tion Department, asking for a list of col- 
leges in which Girl Scout training 
courses are given. She said she wished 
to send her daughter to one of them. 
* * * Of course, Dr. Adams was very 
happy to tell her that many colleges and 
normal schools now have Girl Scout 
training courses. * * * Have you read 
our new Girl Scout Merit Badge play, 
Magic Gold Pieces, by Margaret Moch- 
rie? It is just the thing for your troop. 

Here is a record of splendid service 
rendered by the Girl Scouts of St. Paul. 
They acted as pages at the meetings of 
the National Congress of Mothers’ Clubs 
and Parent-Teachers Association, and the 
convention, showing their appreciation, 
presented the Girl Scouts of St. Paul 
with a nature library. This library was 
at camp last summer, and is now in the 
the Girl Scout office in constant use. 
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for Your Troop 














Weather: It is always fair to a 
Girl Scout 
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Follow the Old Trails 
in February 


Have you ever taken a hike along 
some old postroad near your home town? 
Have you ever followed an old Indian 
trail? Do you know where the first 
house of your town was built? February 
is just the month for historical hikes as 
part of our celebration in honor of the 
birthdays of two of our greatest Amer- 
ican statesmen. Do not make the mis- 
take of thinking an historical hike must 
necessarily be to some old battlefield. 
Our pioneer forefathers did more than 
fight. They set out to discover this 
great country of ours, to develop it, to 
build homes here and mills. See how 
many old historic sites you can discover. 

Dorothy Higginson took an historical 
hike when she went to the Capitol 
grounds in Bismarck, North Dakota and 
took the picture of the Sacajawea statue 
which you see on this page. Last year, 
in June, THE AMERICAN GirR- published 
the story of this brave Indian girl who 
acted as guide for the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. We then had a picture of 
our Portland, Oregon Girl Scouts taken 
beside the Sacajawea statue there. When 
Miss Higginson went through Bismarck 
where this statue of the Birdwoman has 
been erected at the start of the Lewis 
and Clark Trail, she remembered our 
magazine and took this picture for us. 

Do you remember, too, our story “A 
Pioneer of the Back Country” in the 
November 1924 issue, the story of Ann 
Bailey, a daring girl of Virginia pioneer 
days, and of her rescue of a fort? The 
Girl Scouts of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, reading that story, took an histor- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Muskogee, Okla. Girl Scouts on 
their historical hike 





Pied 


The Sacajawea statue at the start of 
the western trail in Bismarck, N. D. 


Help Wanted 


Girl Scout service needed 


Yes, we need your help with pictures. 
Won't you give us a Happy New Year 
by sending us pictures of the following: 
your Christmas celebration for 1924, 
your winter sports (with snow or other- 
wise!), your Girl Scout cabin or Girl 
Scout room, your Scout families in which 
there is a Scout Captain mother or 
father or brother as well as a Girl Scout. 


Thank you, Williamsburg, Pa. 


The Williamsburg, Pennsylvania Girl 
Scouts have written us a most grati- 
fying letter telling how “THe AMERICAN 
Girt planned an entire evening’s enter- 
taining for them, including publicity. 
Mrs. Hobbs told them what play to give 
through our play page. The motion 
picture on the program was The Golden 


Eaglet. Ideas for posters and window 
exhibits came from THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. 


This is what Mrs. R. E. Lees, a Wil- 
liamsburg Captain, says: “It was Mrs. 
Hobbs’ suggestion that we try The Toy 
Shop and it proved to be a very happy 
one. The girls loved it and played it 
without a single hitch. To be sure, we 
worked hard on it for five weeks but the 
results were worth the effort and people 
who saw it were delighted, too, so I can 
recommend it to any other inexperienced 
Captain and troop such as we are. 

“We had done publicity before the 
play: two write-ups in the Altoona 
papers, and here in town we used posters 
made by the girls at school under the 
supervision of one of the junior high 
school teachers. We were very grateful 
for THE AMERICAN GIRL suggestions.” 


Louise Price Says 
about winter camping : 


No, I am not forgetting the Girl 
Scouts who go winter camping in the 
warmer sections of our country, when 
I talk about plenty of “bedding”. But 
of course, to be on the safe side, I must 
give suggestions for the coldest parts 
trusting to you to discard a few covers 
according to your own climate. 

<> 


When you provide your own bedding, 
take a heavy comforter which can be 
doubled under you for a mattress pad 
and at least five or six warm woolen 
blankets. A down puff is the greatest 
comfort and light besides. Last summer 
I saw a serviceable sleeping bag a Girl 
Scout made for herself. She covered a 
down puff on the outside with a Scotch 
plaid blanket and lined the inside with 
a lovely red cavalry blanket. Then she 
spread this covered puff flat, folded a 
blanket in half, laid it on with the open 
edges toward the middle of the puff and 
folded the puff clear over the blanket. 
The edges were then made secure with 
large horse-blanket pins. A sleeping bag 


must be turned inside out and aired 
daily. 
<> 
By no means attempt to carry your 


winter duffle. A bag with enough in it 
to give you the proper amount of bed- 
ding for bodily warmth will be too heavy 
for a girl to carry. Health authorities 
say that girls may carry as much as ten 
pounds on their backs if it is placed high 
enough for the weigit to rest on the 
shoulder blades. Ten pounds. No more. 
So ship your duffle, drag it on a sled, get 
father to help—but don’t lug it yourself. 

Do some of the cooking, at least, on 
your own. For a winter week-end grub 
stake the following list offers sugges- 
tions: cocoa, sugar, salt, pepper, butter, 
crisco, maple syrup, vinegar, evaporated 
milk, baking powder, prepared pancake 
flour, wheat flour, corn meal, rice, can- 
ned corn, lima beans, white beans, po- 
tatoes, onions, fresh eggs, codfish, pork, 
bacon, sausage, ham, cheese, lemon jelly 
powder, hardtack, graham wafers, pea- 
nut butter, apple butter, prunes, apricots, 
raisins, dates, apples, oranges. Make 
out your menus before you_ go. 
Decide on what dishes you want to 
try out, then order your food according 
to the menu and the number of girls who 
are going. If you are cooking indoors, 
it is usually more convenient to turn 
over the kitchen to one patrol at a time. 
If the stay is only for a week-end, 
patrols can rotate on duties by meals in 
the same way we do in regular camps 
by the day. Have Patrol No. 1 get din- 
ner, then Patrol No. 2 can wash dishes 
and make preparations for supper, etc. 
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Girl Scout Badges 


We value our badges because t 
Flower Finder, Artist, Cook 


Asove: This Tulsa, Okla. 
Dairy Maid can take care 
of and milk her cow, 
make butter, pot cheese 
and more, too 








ABOVE: Flower 
Finder and Cook, 
these Norfolk, Va. 
Girl Scouts love 
beauty yet are 
practical, too, as 
you can see 


Asove: This Buffalo Girl Asove: Girl Scouts earn their Craftsman 
Scout, with her Child badge with artistic work such as that of 
Nurse badge, is relieving these Portland, Ore. girls 


mother of baby at a fair a friend 


Lert: Having earned their 


Cook’s badge, these Kansas 
City, Mo. Girl Scouts are 
now demonstrating their 
culinary arts 


/ 


cb 


Ho: 





BeLtow: This Girl S@H 
Hemet, Cal. can saddle br 
ride at a trot or gallogd 





s4We Know Them 


ce thmean real attainment to us. 


kWh badge brings us its gifts 












Apove: Mexican Girl 
Scouts in Houston, Tex 
cleaning an alley that 
they may plant flowers 
there—true Community 
Service 
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Flower §Asove: Two Chi- 

Cook, (cago Girl Scouts 
lk, Va. Qlearning to be 
s love GHome Nurses un- 
t are Wer the direction 
too, as Hof a Red Cross 
, nurse 















Girl S@Horsewoman of Asove: Here you see Cleveland Girl Scouts ABOVE: — Girl Scouts ce, 

n saddle bridle her horse, earning their Tree Finder badge amid au- learning the gracious art oy) 

or galloged knows him as tumn’s gay colors of entertaining guests for \ 
their Hostess badge ' 


RiGHT: This Girl Scout Ar- 
tist is hoping her sketch will 
“represent a sufficiently 
high order of ability to merit 
recognition” 























A Cross-Word Puzzle Valentine 


Many of ovr Girl Scouts are doing 
cross-word puzzles these days, and here 
is the latest. 

It is at the maddest of Wonderland’s 
mad tea-parties. The Mad Hatter has 
provoked Alice beyond endurance. Now 
she turns to Puzzle Jack and Puzzled 
Jill who have come upon the scene. 

The March Hare has presented Alice 
with a valentine, but it is in the form 
of a cross-word puzzle. No wonder she 
is cross! 

The Hatter has tried to explain the 
words to be used but has made it very 
confusing. So Purzle Jack has worked 
it out properly as it is below. 

Girl Scouts, if you can make up a cross 
word puzzle that is original, send it in 
to Puzzle Jack. 


The Cross-Word Puzzle Valentine 


HNORIZONTALIY VERTICALLY. 


4. Demented head-gear 1. Tattered. 

seller. 2. Large spring rabbit. 
8. Ugly old woman. 3. Long legged birds. 
9. Upper limb. 4. Posted letters. 
10. Fish eggs. 5. An exclamation. 
12. Swine. 6. Abbr. of trade mark. 
14. Humor. 7. A chess piece. 
15. Boy’s name. 8. Abbr. of horse 
16. Writing fluid. power. 
17. A duke’s consort. 11. Boy’s name. (abbr.) 
20. Dramatic pieces. 13. A liauid food. 
21. Of the verb to be. 14. To fail. 
22. Opposed to ne. 18. Species of earth. 


19. Organs of sight. 


Puzzle Jack’s Word Square 


From the following definitions build a 
construction of four-letter word squares. 





Upper LEFT 
A circuit 
Beasts of burden 
Want 
Limits 
Upper RIGHT 
A rope 
Above 
A city in Nevada 
To let go 
CENTER 
Fine particles of stone 
A cold chill 
Void 
A hollow place 
Lower LEFT 
Happy 
Goddess of the moon 
Soon 
Native of Denmark 
Lower RIGHT 
Not so much 
Egress 
Bulk 


To advance 


A Rebus 
By Etuent JANE HIRSCH, age 12, 
Troop 42, Chicago, Ill. 











A Valentine Charade 
My first is in charming, but never in 
love. 
My second in fate will be also in dove. 
My third is in haven, but never in rest. 
My fourt) is in mirth, and never in jest. 
My fifth is in thought, but never in 
dream, 
My whole is a principal valentine theme. 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter at a time, turn 
a WOLF into a BEAR, in eight moves. 


Answers to January Puzzles 


Tae Winter Puzzie: Ski-running, Iceboating. 
The Butcher's Boys Lament; Skate takes, stea< 
stake. The sign should read: ‘Danger, Girl 
Scouts, Thin ice!!” Jack Frost is hidden in 
the twigs behind the sign. 

Scout Puzzie: Helping. 

A BeneAvED Worp: Skate, Kate, are. 

A Rippte: The nail in the man’s shoe. 

Worp Jumpinc: Hike, like, lake, lame, lamp, 
camp. 


Puzzte Jack's Worp Sgvare. 


















George 
Carls meee aie ape 
WITH ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO TENMIEL ~ 


A CROSSWORD PUZZL 
VALENTINE 
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The Tragedy of the Captain’s Hat 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 















Whot a day for 
a hike ! 


uy /. tote 3 


eel YY : ; 
S) 2" WAAL awind ! 
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Nak 
(5) Captain! A spark on your HAT ! WHAT 2a dey for 0 Hike ! 6) 








And the Commissioner inspects 
us tomorrow ! 
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suppose it’s because we were in town, 
then, and I was too busy to get ac- 
quainted with her. Why, she’s awfully 
pretty. And she makes such a slave of 
herself to her sisters! It’s a shame she 
de sn’t marry some nice young man—” 
Mrs. White’s kind always found virtue’s 
reward in the proverbial “nice young 
man.” 

r. White agreed with her on every 
point but this. “If she deserted that 
household it would fall! She’s the only 
one that isn’t like her father.” 

“Then she must find some one who'll 
take the family with her,” Mrs. White 
asserted determinedly. But having no 

ete: s tairy wand she had not been 
able, during the summer weeks, to bring 
the prince to Edgeacres; her husband’s 
acquaintances were too bald and round 
to play the part of princes. 

‘Srud* fad not minded the dearth of 
young men. Since her unhappy experi- 
ence on a former visit she was glad of 
that dearth. The serenity of the sum- 
mer, the relaxation and rest from respon- 
sibilties had brought a lovely freshness to 
her face, a brightness to her eyes that 
was not all a reflection of the brightness 
about her. The sheer luxury of loafing, 
of not having to think out petty problems 
or worry one single minute was all her 
old-young heart now asked. Once in a 
while, of course, she fretted because 
Isolde was not enjoying Edgeacres with 
her, or getting to know how really nice 
Aunt Edith White was. Where Vick 
and Sidney were concerned she had no 
remorse, for Vick was seeing new lands, 
doubtless conquering them, and Sidney 
was happy at Cape Cod. 

Trude thought of the mail. Again 
there had been no letter from either Issy 
or Sidney! Sidney really ought to write. 
Perhaps it had not been wise to let her 
go off alone with relatives of whom they 
knew nothing! 

Suddenly a postmark on one of the 
letters on the little table at her elbow 
caught her eye. Provincetown! Trude 
caught it up apprehensively. That letter 
might be from their Cousin Achsa! She 
turned it over and over, wishing she 
might open it. 

“Good morning, my dear! I get up 
with the birds myself and find that you’re 
up before me!” 

Trude laughed, to cover her anxiety. 
“T told Jonathan I’d inspect his new beds 
this morning.” 

“Ah, the mail—is there anything there 
worth looking at before breakfast?” 

“Two cards, three advertising enve- 
lopes and—and two personal letters.” 
Trude held out the two letters, her heart 
beating in her throat. 

Mrs. White glanced at them indiffer- 
ently. Trude followed her into the 
breakfast room and sat down across from 
her. After she had eaten her fruit, Mrs. 
White took up the envelope that was 
postmarked Provincetown and studied it 
while Trude waited. 


Start now 


Laughing Last 


“Why, that’s from Laura Craig—a 
cousin of mine. I remember now she 
said she was going to study in a summer 
school on Cape Cod. I hope the girl’s 
getting on. She’s dependent upon her 
own labor.” As she spoke she spread out 
the sheet. A sketch dropped to the table. 

Trude drew a long breath. She had 
not known how worried she was. She 
wanted to laugh aloud now from sheer 
relief. Because she had to do something 
she took up the sketch with a murmured: 
“May I?” 

“Laura writes it’s a little sketch she 
made in class. “This will show you I am 
improving. It’s from life. It will give 
you an idea of the delightful types we 
find around here, types that you will 
not find anywhere else. ‘These are two 
little vagabonds whom you see almost 
any time on the -beach or around the 
wharfs—as wild and free and beautiful 
as the sea-gulls— 
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Mrs. White looked up from the letter 
to take the sketch and exclaimed aloud 
at Trude’s face. It had gone deathly 
white. 

“My dear, what is it?” 

For a moment Trude could not answer. 
She was staring at the sketch as though 
she could not take her eyes from it. 

“Read that again! These are types— 
you find these girls any time on the 
wharves — wild — vagabonds! Oh Aunt 
Edith, that’s—that’s—Sidney!” 

“Why, it can’t be, Trude. You said—” 

Trude shook her head. “I can’t help 
what I said. It’s Sidney. I—know. The 
likeness is true—there can’t be any one 
else who looks like Sidney! But she’s 
barefooted — and — and so — slovenly — 
and— her hair! She’s cut her beautiful 
hair!” 

Mrs. White took the sketch forcibly 
from Trude. She frowned over it. One 
of the girls certainly did look like Sidney 
as she remembered the child from their 
one meeting. 

“How do you explain it, Trude?” 

Trude sighed heavily. “I can’t ex- 
plain it. There’s something wrong some- 
where. And it’s my fault, Aunt Edith. I 
—I consented—we all consented to let 
Sidney go off down there just so that we 


to earn your camp equipment. 


could go ahead with our own plans. But 
we thought—we felt certain that these 
cousins were very nice—I—I mean had 
a lovely home and were rich so that Sid- 
ney might get something out of her 
visit that she couldn’t get at home. It 
sounds shameful to say it.” 

“T understand, my dear. 
made you think so?” 

“The—the letter this Cousin Achsa 
wrote. It was a very nice letter!” 

“Well, J have always thought you 
could judge any one’s character and back- 
ground by a letter. There must be some- 
thing wrong. This girl—pointing to the 
sketch, is positively shocking! At least 
she would be around here.” 

“I remember now something Sidney 
said—when she was begging us to let her 
go away. ‘I want to be different! I 
won’t be Joseph Romley’s daughter. I 
want adventure and to do. exciting 
things—’ Those were her very words! 
I didn’t take them seriously then, but, 
oh, Aunt Edith, perhaps she meant them 
more than we guessed!” Poor Trude 
rose quickly to her feet. “Aunt Edith, 
I simply must go to Provircetown at 
once. May I ask Pepper to find out 
about trains? You’ll—you’ll understand, 


But what 


won't you? I can’t be happy one minute 
until I see the child. I feel that it’s all 
my fault. 


Mrs. White was all concern. She sum- 
moned Pepper and instructed him to 
find out the first train; she sent her maid 
to Trude’s room to pack her clothes. 
And last she wrote a generous check. 

“You may need it, my dear . It is 
nothing. Don’t thank me. I wish I 
could do more. Somehow your shoulders 
seem too young to carry so much respon- 
sibility!” 

So on the self same day that Sidney 
and the others set upon their adventure 
Trude was journeying to Cape Cod. 
She missed connections at Boston and 
hired an automobile to take her to Prov- 
incetown, in her heart thanking Mrs. 
White for the check that made this pos- 
sible. Two blow outs delayed her jour- 
ney so that it was midnight when she 
reached her destination. She could scar- 
cely hunt out the Greens and Sidney at 
that hour. She took a room at the hotel 
for the night and sat for a while at its 
window, straining her eyes out into the 
darkness. The howling of the wind in- 
tensified her apprehension; somewhere 
out in that strange blackness that en- 
wrapped her was her little sister. Per- 
haps Sidney needed her that very mom- 
ent! 

Finally she crept into bed and fell into 
a troubled sleep. She did not hear the 
running steps that passed under her win- 
dow or the muffled voices of excited men. 

Had Trude arrived in time only to 
hear of an old boat drifting out to sea 
with its precious passengers? Or what 
was the excitement about in the village 
that night? You can imagine how she 
would have felt had she known where 
Sid was! Next month will tell you “what 
the night held.” 


See page 2 
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(Continued from page 7) 


“No, dear granny, I’ll not tell,” she whis- 
pered. 

Her grandmother suddenly changed the 
subject. “But right now, ’Lizbeth I could 
git up a better meal of vittles with my 
Dutch oven than I ever can with my new 
fangled things out in this kitchen. I was 
happy with your grandpa in them days. 
There’s nuthin’ like it now.” 

“May I see your Dutch oven? The 
giris at home wish awfully they could 
know just what it looks like.” 

“Go right now and git it. It lays 
under the porch.” 

Elizabeth had to crawl on her hands 
and knees under the back porch, but she 
was successful in finding the kettle. 
Drawing it out she took off the broken 
cover, and looked at the lime which half 
filled it—evidently it had lain there for 
years. The short legs of the kettle were 
quite rusty. She carried it into the bed- 
room and set it down on a newspaper 
on the floor. Grandmother seemed very 
much pleased to have Elizabeth so inter- 
ested. 

“T’ve got a bigger one out in the barn,” 
she said briskly. “You can see that one 
toc, any time you want to go out and 
hunt it up.” 

“Oh, granny, I think this is all wonder- 
ful,” said Elizabeth with a little laugh. 
“T had a letter from Miss Ward last 
night, and she asked me to write out all 
the things you have told me and send her 
the paper. You don’t mind?” 

Granny blinked her eyes. “Everything 
but about why I live here alone,” she said. 
“That’s just between you and me.” 

“Oh, of course, dear grandma. I 
wouldn’t put that in. But I think that’s 
lovely too. I wish I could have known 
grandpa. ‘Tell me more about him.” 

“Someday—some day. You kin have 
that Dutch oven if you want it.” 

“Oh, may 1? Miss Ward has a corner 
at the library for our Girl Scout books 
and one of the girls brought in an old 
pistol—her father said it was a gun that 
was used in ’49 by some miner. The old 
cabinet maker gave it to her. Miss Ward 
said they would start a little museum at 
the library for the Girl Scouts, so they 
have put the gun over there. I'll give 
them this oven.” 

“If you want, J can give you a gun,” 
said grandmother proudly. “I killed a 
bear with that gun once myself, and I’ve 
got other things too, that I’ve kept. You 
might as well have ’em. I haven’t got 
long to live now, ’Lizbeth—they’re all 
fer you.” 

“Oh, thank you, grandma. I’m going 
to write that paper for Miss Ward and 
I'll tell her about these things for the 
museum. You are certainly kind. I 
wish,” and Elizabeth’s eyes grew lustrous 
with feeling, “I wish that we might be 
as good Girl Scouts, grandma, as you 
were. You were a real Scout. Grand- 
ma, I love you.” 

Then grandma was harsh again, and 
sent her away so that she might have 
a nap. Grandma knew that she would 
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write that paper at once and she did. 

Two weeks passed. One day a sur- 
prise letter came to Elizabeth which told 
her that if she could get up to pass the 
examinations, they would let her grad- 
uate. The girls would send down their 
notebooks so that she might study up at 
home. ‘Touched and loving, she wrote 
back that it would be impossible for her 
to leave granny, for she was worse and 
could not spare her. But oh, she would 
always remember how good they were to 
want her, and they must know that she 
was very, very happy even if she did not 
graduate, for granny was the best thing 
she had in the world, and she would not 
have missed being with her for anything? 

“Tt makes me cry,” she wrote, “to have 
granny love me so much. I am going to 
stay with her always. When I tell her 
that, she turns over and goes to sleep 
like a baby.” 

More surprises! Elizabeth could hard- 
ly believe her eyes when she opened an 
envelope one morning and found a check 
for ten dollars in her hand. Miss Ward 
had passed in her paper with the essays 
of the other girls and the judges had un- 
animously pronounced it the best of all 
in the county. Elizabeth wept for joy, 
and wept again with grandma, as they 
hugged each other in their surprise and 
gladness. 

But Elizabeth did go back to take the 
examinations. Granny died that same 
night in a sudden heart attack, and Eliza- 
beth’s joy was turned to an agony of 
sorrow and heartbreak. It was a terrible 
time for a school girl to go through alone, 
but the aunts came, bringing their large 
families with them, to take over the last 
sad duties. And then the relatives had 
their surprise. Granny had left a will. 
Her home in Mariposa was to belong to 
Elizabeth, and to everybody’s amazement 
it was found that granny had saved a 
little money every year for as many years 
as Elizabeth was old, to help Elizabeth 
go to college. She had fifteen hundred 
dollars in her savings account for this 
purpose. 

So it came to pass that from a rose 
covered cottage at the foot of a great 
spur of the mighty Sierras, surrounded 
by joyous laughter, love and girlish faith, 
and shadowed by a deepening sense of the 
mystery of life, ventured one more native 
daughter to take her fearless place in 
the forward movement of her generation. 
With high resolve, with fortitude, with 
belief in herself, and unhampered by too 
great poverty, Elizabeth Bree prepared to 
enter Stanford University. 

Miss Ward and all the girls crowded 
around her to say goodbye when the great 
moment of departure arrived, while 
Elizabeth stood with wet eyes. As the 
train rambled along on the last lap of 
her journey between San Jose and Palo 
Alto, Miss Ward’s last words kept ring- 
ing in her ears: “We are proud of your 
grandmother, and we feel she belongs to 
us. She has passed on her spirit to you 
now, but never forget that after all she 
was the real Scout.” 
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“Milk Can” 


comes the highest 
quality rubber known 


ANS just like milk cans—and 
Canes with a white fluid that 
looks like milk. It is a milky fluid 
that comes from beneath the bark of 
the rubber tree—and it is called latex. 


Under certain conditions latex hard- 
ens—just as does the blood that oozes 
out of a small cut or scratch—and 
that is how we get rubber. 


Not all latex gives the same quality 
of rubber. Some is rich and gives high 
quality rubber—some yields poorer 
rubber. 

The makers of Keds own the largest 
rubber plantation in the world and 
from it comes the highest grade rub- 
ber ever produced. 

It’s this rubber that gives to Keds 
soles their extraordinary springiness 
and makes them so tough and wear-re- 
sisting. It explains why Keds soles are 
superior to other soles—and why Keds 
today set the standard by which all 
canvas rubber-soled shoes are judged. 

Keds vary in price according to grade, 
size and style—from $1.25 to $4.50. 

It is important to remember that Keds 
are made only by the United States Rubber 
Company. Every real Keds shoe has the 
name Keds on it. Real Keds wear longer 
and are more comfortable. 

The Keds Hand-book for Girls contains 
interesting information on games, 
woodcraft, recipes, books and many 
other subjects. 4Sent free. Address 
Dept. 190, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


A pular all-purpose 
xford Keds model 


They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds is on the shoe 





Trademark Reg. U.S.[Pat. Off. 
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Camping with Girls of the World 
AN you imagine the fun of going camping with Girl 
Scouts and Girl Guides of thirty-seven different na- 
tions? Can you imagine eating with them, singing 
with them, giving a stunt program with them? Last sum- 
mer, some Girl Scouts from the United States went to just 
such a camp in Foxlease, England. And in our March issue 
one of those fortunate Girl Scouts, Georgia C. White of 
Malden, Massachusetts, will tell all about what happened 
at Foxlease. Next to being there yourself, Georgia White’s 


story will give you the feeling. There will be pictures 
and pictures and letters, too, from girls in all parts cf the 
world. Don’t miss this, one of our most popular issues. 


The Violet Wreath 
by Katherine Dunlap Cather 
The stranger was handsome and dashing—and he claimed 
to be a prince in disguise! ‘Thank God!” cried Adrienne de 
Croix when they crossed the drawbridge to safety not a sec- 
ond too soon. So starts the romance of Old France which 
will be in our March issue. If you like adventure, narrow 
escape, knights of old, and gay and courageous maidens, you 


will like The Violet Wreath. 


Alvera’s Troubadour 
by Viola Paradise 
Why was Alvera Caluso sad? Was it something at school ? 
Her old Italian grandparents were puzzled. When the old 
grandfather learned what it was, he too, was sad. Read 
what Alvera did then—in March. 


“Simply Delicious !” 

How about some Finland cookies today? Or Watrouskies 
from Russia? Or Yorkshire sandwiches? Or Spanish peach 
salad?) In March, we shall run a whole page of recipes from 
many nations—-it makes our mouths water to think about it! 


Puzzles, Puzzles, Puzzles! 
Fvery one is doing puzzles these days, so of course we 
shall not have a single issue of our magazine without them. 
Original Girl Scout cross-word puz~les preferred. 








dance 


A native Siam 


Your Own Room 
Deep in every girl’s heart is love for her own room. She 
longs to make it comfortable and beautiful and expressive of 
her own tastes and wishes. Our series of articles by the 
well-known Patten Beard will bring you in March the best 
suggestions for the pictures you hang in your room. 


Jenny Sets a Trap 
by Ruth Cochran 


This is a real western story in which Jenny foils the thieves, 
Black Pedro and Dr. Redfern’s treacherous friend, and brings 
good luck to herself and her funny fat brother, Sam, who 
liked best ventriloquism and chocolates. You will thrill at 
Jenny’s courage and quick wit in the face of danger. This 
is a new kind of adventure story taking place in the lonely 
wilderness of Southwestern Colorado. Coming! Coming! 


Barry Keeps the Faith 
by Earl Reed Silvers 
Barry Browning was captain of the basketball team. 
“Barry the Undaunted” thev called her. Who would have 
thought that she would face a real temptation when it came 
to the game against Woodbridge, all because of Catherine 
Davis’ confession? Don’t miss Barry and the Woodbridge 
game and what the boys said. Barry is one more reason for 
renewing! You will like her because she is a regular girl. 


Sports Pages—Girl Scout News—Girl Scout Pictures 
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Alafair’s Celebration 


(Continued from page 16) 
After a while, her parents said good- 
night. 
“Please, may I stay up a little longer 
—until Brother comes home?” she asked. 
“Yes, you may wait for Boone, honey, 
but don’t forget to bank the fire so we 


can stir it alive in the morning,” her 
Mother told her. 
So she sat there, but hard as she 


thought and deep as she wrinkled her 
brow, no answer came to the puzzle— 
until Boone came home and all un- 
consciously gave it to her. He had been 
to a party—a molasses candy pull. He 
hung his banjo above the fireboard and 
sat down beside Alafair. 

“How was the candy, Boone?” she 
asked. 

“No good, Ally, it didn’t even get hard 
enough to pull. Why, it'll have to be 
poured on corn cakes to be eaten at all! 
Nobody in Sycamore Valley can make 
good candy, and the store keeps awful 
pink marshmallow brooms on. sticks!” 
Poor Boone was disappointed. 

“IT know, I know,” gasped Alafair, 
then clapped her hand over her mouth to 
keep from waking the young ones. Miss 
Captain can teach the girls to make 
good candy and they can sell it at Sa- 
brina’s father’s store!” she whispered. 

Boone grinned broadly. “Good candy 
would sell quicker’n hot cakes,” he as- 
sured her. 

“You'll see, Boone! Goodnight,” said 
Alafair happily. 


” * * 


That was how it happened that twelve 
girls on Sycamore Creek learned to make 
fudge and taffy and sea-foam, investing 
all pennies, nickels and dimes, as well as 
all eggs from Sabrina’s hen in materials. 
Hickory nuts and walnuts cost nothing 
and added deliciousness. Such cracking, 
boiling, beating and pulling as went on! 
Until one day the tiny store bore a huge 
poster across its front, which read: 


“BUY CANDY AND HELP MAKE 
GIRL SCOUTS” 

Farmers riding by saw it and 
“mounted down” from their horses and 
made first cautious purchases and then 
such incautious ones that they bought 
out the supply, so that more had to be 
made. Two days before Lincoln’s Birth- 
day “Miss Captain” rode into the Valley 
and saw the sign and grinned happily, 
whereupon she “mounted down” and 
sampled the candy on her way to Scout 
meeting where she congratulated twelve 
girls. 

On February twelfth these same girls 
met the Scouts from the next county at 
the Watershed on the county line. ‘The 
sun beamed down approvingly through 
the bare beech trees on a double line of 
girls and upon the American flag brought 
forward by the Color Guard. Twelve 
girls became full-fledged Scouts. Some 
one made a speech something like this: 
“At last you have come together, county 
with county, and across the ridge and out 
across America other girls are coming 
together as Girl Scouts. Wherever that 
happens the spirit of America is present 
and ‘government of the people, by the 
people and for the people’ is growing 
as Abraham Lincoln would have it grow. 
That is why we could find no better way 
of celebrating his birthday—than this.” 

Two big camp fires blazed and sent 
twists of smoke up between the beech 
trees. The Star Spangled Banner was 
sung and nobody forgot the words. After 
that ballads were sung and then there 
was a feast with delicious candy for 
dessert. 

* * + 

When Alafair got home that evening 
she took the drawing of the flag she 
made and, standing on tiptoe, tacked it 
on the log wall. Beneath its colored 


folds she had printed: 


“Old Glory 

Stars and Stripes 
Star Spangled Banner 
The American Flag” 
look at,” breathed 


You’re a sight to 


Alafair. 





When You Play Basketball 


Continued from page 20) 
the penalty is—ball shall be given to 
the player who is nearest the ball when 
the whistle is sounded and this opponent 
shall have an unguarded throw. 

If at the expiration of playing time 
the tie is a score, the team’s scores pre- 
vious to this game shall determine the 
winner. There are various other 
changes which may be found in Spalding 
Basket Ball Guide for Women, price 
ten cents, published by The American 
Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose 
Street, New York City. 

Girl Scout troops who decide to play 
basketball, should first obtain a book of 
rules and each player be as familiar 
with the rules as the Captain. Lucky 


ower 


is the girl who is chosen to be Captain 
or Manager, for in filling her office well 
she not only has a chance to develop her 
own ability but may demand the respect 
ot her entire troop. 

Girls who love basketball usually 
make the mistake of playing only that 
instead of learning many activities such 
as swimming, tennis and games of all 
sorts. Be an all-round Girl Scout ath- 
lete. The more games you know how 
to play the better equipped you will be 
for enjoying sports all your life. Don’t 
forget the sports which require fewer 
players than basketball. And always re- 
member, no matter what game, to play 
for play’s sake and to play the game 
well. Winning is the least of the glory. 








ROYAL 








If you value 
Healthfulness 
Quality 
Reliability 
Purity 





— there is no baking 
powder but 





Baking 
owder 


which can entirely 
Satisfy you — be- 
cause Royal is 
made from cream 
of tartar derived 
from grapes. 


Send for a free copy 
of the Royal Cook Book. 
Address: Royal Baking 
Powder Co., 111 East 
4lst Street, New York. 


ROYAL contains no alum 
—leaves no bitter taste. 





lee SC yours if you really wish it. See page 2° 











To keep fit 
take plenty of 


MILK 


"Tee most important part of your 
diet — especially while you are 
growing—is Mié/é. Itis the most 
nearly perfect health food we have. 
See that your diet includes a generous 
amount of milk in some form every 
day. Make sure, too, that it is the best 
milk that can possibly be procured— 
absolutely pure, rich, delicious. 


You can be sure when you buy any 
milk product made by Borden’s—the 
oldest and largest milk manufacturer 
in the world. Borden products are 
noted for purity and quality. 


In different forms 
for different needs 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk 


for all kinds of good cooking —es- 
pecially convenient to carry on hikes, 
camping trips, etc. 


Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


taken regularly every day by thousands 
of girls and boys as a health and 
weight builder. 


Borden’s Malted Milk 


a wonderful drink (hot or cold) at 


home or at the drug store. 


Borden’s Confectionery 


delicious milk chocolate cakes, nut 
bars and caramels. Good for you, too. 


Always make sure you get 
Borden’s 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Butlding 350 Madtson Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Alas! 


She hasn’t renewed 
her subscription to 
“The American Girl’ 


Have You? 
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Our Pioneer Contest 


A Girl Scout Idea 


(Continued from page 8) 
Mrs. Kimber at once telling her how 
beautifully her story would fit in with 
Dare Stark MeMullin’s “Find Your 
Own Hero” and Helen Thomas’ contest 
suggestion and pioneer story. 

Chapter Four happened when we wrote 
to Mrs. Hoover describing the contest 
to her—for by that time we had decided 
to have one, you see. Mrs. Hoover re- 
plied saying that whe was delighted with 
Helen’s plan and that she, herself, 
would donate the first prize. 

And Chapter Five? You are to write 
Chapter five. Upon page nine you 
will find complete details about our 
Pioneer Contest. Here is Helen Thomas’ 
interesting story of her own grand- 
mother-pioneer as a suggestion for you. 
When you write your contest story, re- 
member that the best will be published 
in THe AmericAn Grr and that Girl 
Scouts in every state in the United 
States will read them. Make yours as 
interesting as you can. ‘Tell what you 
think girls everywhere will wish to hear. 

Girl Scouts are always interested in 
hearing about adventure. They will be 
especially glad to hear of the obstacles 
overcome by our stalwart pioneers—the 
early makers of America. 





My Pioneer Hero 
(Continued from page 8) 


realize the value and scarcity of timber! 

The home life was very simple; plain 
food was eaten and clothes were made 
in the home. Sickness was usually cared 
for by the parents or neighbors, for a 
doctor was no nearer than Grand Rap- 
ids. Perhaps the establishing of the first 
schoolhouse is the most interesting of 
all. Several men of the village convened 
and decided to erect a frame school- 
house. One man gave a tract of land for 
this purpose and the first school was 
built. Only the most necessary studies 
were taken up. Such subjects as art, 
music, sewing, and the like were unheard 
of. 

Previous to my _ great-grandfather’s 
death, the first railroad was also con- 
structed, which is now the Lake Shore, 
a branch of the New York Central, pass- 
ing through Kalamazoo. It was Mr. 
Lovejoy’s wish to see a train pass over 
the tracks before he died, but his wish 
was never fulfilled. 

Thus did my grandmother, a pioneer 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
together with her family, brave unknown 
territory and help to establish another 
home in the wilderness. 





A Tribute 


From Gene Stratton-Porter 


Those of you who have enjoyed Gene 
Stratton-Porter’s stories of outdoor life 
will be interested to know that one of 
the last things she wrote was a tribute to 
the Girl and Boy Scouts. What she 
said was included in a Thanksgiving 
article published in McCall’s magazine. 

“There is no one element of our 
civilization today for which I am more 
devoutly thankful than the Boy and 

Girl Scouts. This movement is abso- 

lutely and in its entirety one of the 


very best elements of our civilization 
of today and no one can do too much 
to show his thankfulness for the kind of 
citizens these Boy and Girl Scouts are 
going to make. There are no pains 
too great to take, no amount of money 
too large to spend to accomplish the 
end of making our boys and girls 
honest, conscientious, considerate of 
others, loyal and patriotic American 
citizens.” 
—GENE STRATTON-PoRTER 





Get into 
The Swim 


Send for the new 
Life Saving Book- 
let, price 15c. In- 
valuable for all 
swimmers and 
would-be swim- 
mers. Write to the 
National Equipment 
Department, Girl 
Scouts, Inc., 670 
Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 





Earn Your Swimmer’s Badge! 





Real Swimmers in the Ulster County, 
N. Y. Girl Scout camp last summer 











The very things you wish to have. See page 2 
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RAISE MONEY 


FOR 


GIRL SCOUT WORK 


WITH 


OSBORNE BENEFIT PENCILS 


An Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops. 


High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Lavender or 
Gray Enamel, with name of the Troop, Organization or any other short inscription in Gilt or Silver lettering. 


During the past year we printed over two and a half million 
of our “Benefit Pencils.” We are still at it and at this very 
minute they are earning money for Girl Scout Troops, Camp 
Fire Groups, High School Associations and Classes, Churches, 
Lodges, etc., in all parts of the country. The pencils we fur- 
nish are of excellent quality, having the easy writing graphite, 
gilt tips, red rubber erasers and can be had all in one color or 
assorted, with any short inscription up to 35 or 40 letters in 
gilt or silver. Every pencil bears an appropriate inscription 
telling the purpose for which the money is being raised. 


Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or 
more for their own use, receiving full value for the small 
amount of money spent and helping a worthy cause at the 
same time. Business houses, offices, etc., usually purchase 
them by the dozen or gross and you will be surprised to see 
how quickly they sell. Many Girl Scout, School and Camp Fire 
Organizations carry the pencils in stock durinz the year and 
as large quantities are continually being used, a handsome 
profit is secured in this way. 


We are making a Special Rate of $4.50 per gross, terms 
net cash 30 or 60 days from date of invoice, f. o. b. Camden, 
New York. Subject to a discount of 2% if paid within ten 
days. All goods are usually shipped within 48 hours from 
receipt of order. - 


While the larger organizations usually order in quantities 
of at least seven gross (1000 pencils) at a time, we will print 
any quantity from TWO GROSS up at the above rate and 
allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders. 


As a special inducement to have your order read for at 
least seven’ gross we are giving TWENTY-FIVE EXTRA 
PRINTED PENCILS FREE with each order for the above 
quantity. This will add $1.25 to the profits of this sale or 
more than $20.00 for every seven gross sold. In other words 
—a little better than 60% on an investment of $31.50. 


Why not let us send you some pencils which can be easily 
sold at five cents each? This means a profit of $2.70 per 
gross which with the twenty-five extra pencils brings the 
total profit to over $20.00 on every seven gross sale. 


Remember—we do not ask a single penny in advance, thus 
giving you the opportunity to conduct the sale and do all the 
collecting before sending us our share of the proceeds. In 
other words—we finance the investment for you—no fuss— 
no risk—no worry! 


Do you know of a quicker, better or safer way in which to 
secure funds for your Troop? 


Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription desired very plainly and we will ship them 
at once. They will soon be earning good money and you will be more than pleased with the result. 


PY) on ae 








The Osborne Specialty Company 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 





SPECIAL OFFER 


A Genuine Parker $5.00 Lady Duofold Gold 
Mounted Fountain Pen Free of all Cost. 


To each Girl Scout Troop ordering at least seven gross 
of the pencils at a time and remitting for them within 15 
days from date of invoice, we will give one of the above 
pens free of all cost. We suggest that this be awarded to 
the member of the Troop selling the most pencils during the 
campaign. 





A.G.Feb.-25 


a OO ee TE ee - 
THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., 
Camden, New York. 
Gentlemen: 

You may send us ............... gross ‘Benefit Pencils’’ in. ............00+ 
finish enamel at $4.50 per gross and print from the following 
copy: 

It is agreed that if our order reads for seven gross or more 
of the pencils and the bill is paid within fifteen days from date 


of invoice we are to receive a genuine Parker $5.00 Lady Duo- 
fold Pen—Free. 


I ET ices ccntetetesinncennatninisnialaianiadsiamimnniiaimineaaes 
Re I a issitiecishicinaeasisccalannincitaihllnatanbenicsipeniiasigcaceiiabadi ? 


State 
No order for less than two gross accepted. Pencils after being 
printed cannot be returned for credit. 





Join our personally conducted World Camp Tour 
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A key to the evergreens. An example of the many useful illustra- 
tions in this book. Reading left to right, pines, larches, firs, hem- 
locks, spruces, white cedar, or arborvitae, juniper or red cedar 


In Winter, too, you can learn 


To be a Treefinder 


O not wait for the leafy trees next summer to pursue your 
work for the Treefinder Badge. Now is the best time to 
study the evergreens. 
So when you next go on a winter hike, take along your new 
Nature Notebook and identify the trees from its winter tree list. 
The New Nature Notebooks contain requirements for the Bird, 
Tree, and Flower Finder merit badges, prepared by Dr. Bertha 
Chapman Cady and published by the Comstock Publishing Com- 
pany. They are sold by Girl Scouts, Inc. You may purchase each 
of the projects separately, or the three together, with a handy 
Girl Scout looseleaf binder. Contain note sheets for questions 
and answers and abundant charts for coloring. 


Prices 
Bird Pinder Froject..... 5.00005 40c 
Tree Finder Project... ........: 40c 
Flower Finder Project........... 40c 
DEE: a4ndics Wane daboeeenenmen 30¢ 


Nature Notebook complete with three projects and cover, $1.50 
Sold only by 


National Equipment Department 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
670 Lexington Avenue New York City 











Sleep Warm, when Winter Camping 





Protect your health and good 
spirits by protecting your sleep at 
camp. Use wool blankets and 
plenty of them and put under your 
mattress your poncho (rubber side 
down). Official Girl Scout blankets, 
grey in color, all wool, 4 lbs. $6.00. 
Poncho of olive tan rubber on tan 
sheeting. Made by U. S. Rubber 
Co., Sizes 45x72”, $3.25; 60x 
82”, $4.50. 














National Equipment Department, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 








Mrs. Juliette Low’s 


Grab-bag 


By THE STUNT COMMITTEE 
Pine Cone Troop, Riverdale, Portland, Oregon 


Valentine suggestion from the 

Editor—Why not change this 
clever idea into a Valentine stunt? It 
was originated and used by the Pine 
Cone troop on Founder's Day in Octo- 
ber and sent to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
by Mrs. T. H. Sherrard, Girl Scout 
Commissioner in Portland, Oregon. But 
because it can be so easily changed, we 
are passing it along to you for Valen- 
tine's Day. 


Troop assembled 


Stunt Committee Chairman addresses 
the troop: Girl Scouts, we have a mes- 
sage and gift for each one of you from 
Mrs. Juliette Low, Founder of Girl 
Scouts in America, whose birthday we 
celebrate today. Before you receive your 
package, will you all please rise and 
salute Mrs. Juliette Low, and promise 
to obey her orders for 10 minutes? 


Scouts rise and salute 

S. C. C.: Do you promise on your 
honor as Girl Scouts? 

G. S.: We promise. 

S. C. C.: (whistles) 

Two Girl Scouts appear, dragging 
a large grab bag, stuffed with packages. 
They hold it open while the Scouts each 
take a package. The packages are all 
found to contain material for doing some 
sort of Girl Scout work, with rhymed 
directions in each package. For 10 
minutes they all work at the various 
kinds of Girl Scout work. At the end 
of 10 minutes, S. C. C. blows the whis- 
tle, and the regular meeting begins. 

Some of the packages and their con- 
tents are: 

1. Small sleeve board, child’s electric 
iron, and doll dress. 

DIRECTIONS 

To the party my dolly shall go, 

And sit with the dolls in a row. 

But her best party dress 

Is a crumpledy mess! 

Just iron it out; do, that’s a good Scout! 

To the party my dolly shall go. 

2. A cushion, and 2 sets of directions. 
This package labeled outside, ‘For 
2 Scouts”. 

1st Scout’s Direction: 

Put this cushion on the floor 

And on it gently swoon, 

You're not asleep, so do not snore, 

Nor laugh, nor hum a tune 

Just let your friend take care of you, 

And don’t come to, too soon. 

2ND Scout’s DiRECTIONS 

A Scout has fainted, did you know? 

Her wants attend, and don’t be slow! 

Do every thing that’s in the books, 

(Observe how white and limp she looks.) 

Give her some air, her collar loose, 

Show how Girl Scouts can be of use, 

Do every thing there is to do, 

(Aha! I think she’s coming to!) 

3. A Girl Scout manual with a paper 
clip in it, marking the page for setting 
up exercises. 

(Continued on next page) 


Ever been to Finland? A Colorado Girl Scout went 
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“My Own Pioneer” 
Contest 


(Continued from page 9) 


If, however, your parents, or grand- 
parents came to the United States in 
comparatively recent years, here to live 
in an already built-up town or city, you 
may find your pioneer in the family of a 
neighbor, of your Captain, of your Com- 
missioner, of some one whom your Cap- 
tain shall invite to tell the story of his 
or her pioneer to your troop. There 
are many pioneers to be found! 


A pioneer troop meeting 


Why not have a pioneer troop meeting 
during February? Ask your Captain to 
invite in some old settler, or son or 
daughter of an old settler or some one 
who had a pioneer in his family. Let 
him or her tell you all about it. Then 
you may write that story for this contest. 

One New York City Captain who 
has heard about the contest is planning 
as soon as this announcement is pub- 
lished to write to California to get the 
story of her husband’s family who went 
West in a covered wagon. She is then 
going to tell that story to her Girl Scout 
troop and urge them to enter the con- 
test. On page 25, you will read of 
how a troop of Oklahoma Girl Scouts 
took a hike with a man who knew pio- 
neer stories and who could show them 
many interesting landmarks. In ways 
such as these you will be able to obtain 
your pioneer story if you have no Amer- 
ican pioneer in your family. 


The awards 


To the girl who sends in the best 
story of an American pioneer in her 
own family. Mrs. Hoover will award 
an inscribed book which the girl may 
always keep in her own library. To the 
girl who sends in the best story of an 
American pioneer which she has obtained 
from a neighbor or through her troop, 
Mrs. Hoover will award a similar book. 
To the second best and third best stories 
in each class will be presented framed 
and inscribed pioneer pictures which you 
may hang in your own room. 


Pictures 


Snapshots such as Helen Thomas had 
taken, pictures of old roads, old trails, 
old homes, etc., will be very welcome. 
Take them and send them if you can. 
They will not be part of the contest 
and will not count in the judging of 
the stories. But they will be very in- 
teresting to publish in THE AMERICAN 
Girt. So send them along, by all means. 
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If You Like 
A Porridge 


If you like a hot porridge in Winter 
why not eat a real whole wheat por- 
ridge? Put several Shredded Wheat 
Biscuits in a small saucepan; add 
enough water to cover the bottom 
of the pan; add a little salt: stir 
and boil until it thick- 
ens, then serve with milk 
or cream. 
mushy 
made o 
_ baked whole wheat. Bet- 
a” ter for children than or- 


easy to prepare. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 





Not a pasty, 
gee iy It is 
crisp shreds of 


porridge, and so 


























Say to our advertisers 
“T saw it in 


‘The American Girl’” 














Mrs. Juliette Low’s Grab-bag 


(Continued from page 36) 


DIRECTIONS 
Stand on your toes! tee dum, tee dum! 
Breathe through your nose! tee dee, tee 
dee 
Come, do all your stunts, 
Begin them at once— 
(You'll find them on page three seventy- 
three.) 


4. Paper and pencil, the paper having a 
picture of a bird drawn or pasted at 
the top, and the outline for a bird 
description typed on it. 


DIRECTIONS 
See the birdie in the tree! 
How many heads and tails has he? 
Has he a purple beak or blue? 
And has he one green eye or two? 
Now all the things that you may see 
About the birdie in the tree 
Write here, for all the Scouts to see. 


Full list of packages and rhymes will 
be supplied on application. Send stamped 
envelope to Girl Scout Headquarters, 
Portland, Oregon. 


See that our magazine is in your school library 
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USE BYLUND BROTHERS’ PLAN 
To Make Money for Your Troop 


SELL THE FAMOUS PETER’S, NESTLE’S, MASON’S and REPETTI’S 
Sc CANDY BARS 














No Money in Ainnsethey Us in 30 Days 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars filled 


with big toasted almonds. They L.verybody buys candy. Friends and acquaintances 

—— of your Scouts would rather buy from them than 
from a store, for their candy will be fresh from the 
factory. Your members can get this trade merely by 
asking for it—and in this way you can build up a 
Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bers DUSiness that will bring in considerable money for 


filled with big toasted almonds. , 
Made for those who like milky YOUr troop. 


chocolate. ed : ; 
° a [he many advantages we offer should particularly 


| NESTLE’s appeal to all troops who want to make money for 

(NESTLE's) their cause. First—selling candy by the Scouts 

—~ is dignified. Second—our candy bars are well 

Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars are known for quality and goodness. Third—we guar- 

people. prefer a milky chocolate antee all candy shipped, and fourth—the profit is 
of these people from the start. large. 


femmes The order blank below gives the list of se and 10° New Home OF 


wewesmarucammmmm 8 =oseliers. Mark carefully the assortment you desire 
and mail order (without any money) to us today. THE NATIONAL 

















Repetti’s Caramels packed in a 


clip, and wrapped in a special “The sooner you get started the quicker you will be CoUNCIL OF 


transparent paper. 


making money. If there is any question you would : 
like to ask before ordering, write us and we will Girt Scouts 
give you our personal attention. 











THREE ASSORTMENTS TO CHOOSE FROM Over 500 troops have 
No.1 No. 2 Trial Order bought and paid for many 
50 boxes 25 boxes No.3—12 boxes hundreds of Bricks in this 
Selling price ($1.20 per box) $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 beautiful building with 
— you (an. OU.) See per 40.00 ainda sian money earned from the 
D aaiaenng poacMioven ie acy . . . side al ude: 
Mason Mints are made with an Your profit see eens $20.00 $10.00 $4.40 If you need money for 
icy cream center covered with The sc sellers are packed 24 in a box. The roc sellers are your troop let us help 
ae Bay Rg = packed 12 in a box. The rc sellers 120 in a box. you. 


BYLUND BROS.), Inc., ©Sincar"u’ssceuee” Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C. 
ORDER BLANK 


Bylund Bros., Inc., Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 





Gentlemen: 

Please send to us, express paid, the assortment that we have marked below. We agree to pay for this cand~ ~s 
soon as it is sold and not later than 30 days after its arrival. We understand that candy can be returned at > 
expense if not satisfactory. 

Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. 

| Mason Peaks—Fresh Cocoanut and Chocolate. Chocolate Molasses Sponge Bars. 

| Mason Mints—Cream Patties and Chocolates. Sportsman Bracers—Bitter Sweet Chocolates. 

|; Mason Nougat—Almond, Nougat and Chocolate. Milk Chocolate Peanut Bar (Peg Leg). 

| Mason Golden Fleece—Caramel, Cocoanut, Peanuts. Peter’s Almond Bars—Toasted Almonds and 

Mason Toros—Peanut Cluster and Chocolate. Chocolate. 

| Mason Wints—Wintergreen Pattie and Chocolate. Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 

| Mason Malobar—Marshmallow, Nuts and Chocolate. Peter’s Croquettes—5 Wafers packed in Bundle. 

| Mason Cream Bars—Vanilla, Raspberry, Orange. Nestle’s Almond Bar—Toasted Almonds and 

| Repetti Cream Caramels—Assorted, 6 in a clip. Milk Chocolate. 

| Repetti Rambler—Peanut, Caramel and Chocolate. Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars. . . : 

| Repetti Peanut Brittle—Chocolate Covered. Nestle’s Milk Chocolate (Squares in Glassine 

Repetti Marshmallow Caramel. Paper Bage).  _ : 

| Kerr’s Butter Scotch—Old Fashion Flavor. Nestle’s Almond (Squares in Glassine Paper 

| Taylor’s Butter Roast—Peanut and Butter. Bags. 
References— 
NO. o cnig at nee hed bse oe Maeeadneeeh Ob Rew eededeseabeeees DABOGOR  o.o.c0.0:8:660:6.05:6.00:000066 0600008600 065" cescocnecesetoees 
ee TOT TT ETT eT TCT TT eee eT iT ere CTT I i is Ce nwicg bo Ome Reed LASERS RARE SOM RRE REGS He ee 
Name of Troop Captain..........e.eeeeeeee’® éo* Kemmewewetio Re Ee PET PTE Ee Ce Or Cn tn et 
AGGTESS 2.0... cece eeecececeecccccceceette ete eceeeecseece coceGIRY ccccccccccccccvccccccsccsccccses State.....-...seeeeceeeee 























Send in pictures of your Christmas party and winter sports 
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Who’s Who in “The 
American Girl” 


UR February contributors have come 

from all parts of the United States 
and even from across the ocean to this 
issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Rudyard Kipling 
has sent word to us that he is pleased to 
have us publish his poem “Old Roads”. 
You will find this poem in his book, Songs 
from Books, published by Doubleday Page 
and Company. Many of Mr. Kipling’s 
poems and stories are just the thing to read 
at troop meetings or around the camp-fire. 


Clara E. Kimber 


is a Girl Scout Cap- 
tain who lives in 
Hughson, California. 
She wrote her story 
A Real Scout es- 
pecially for our maga- 
zine and is delighted 
that it carries out the 
idea of Helen Thomas’ 
Pioneer Contest. 





Clara E. Kimber 


Jane Abbott 
author of our serial and Girl Scout Com- 
missioner of Buffalo, New York, is now 
at work upon a novel. THE AMERICAN 
Girt has some very interesting circulars 
telling about Mrs. Abbott’s many splendid 
books for girls. We shall be happy to 
send you enough of these circulars for all 
your friends if you will write us for them. 


Helen R. Crane 


in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
*Bones” must live, 


where 


too! 


lives 
we are certain 


Katharine O. Wright 


has been a Girl Scout Captain in the 
Kentucky mountains with Lucretia Gar- 
field whom many of you also know as a 
“real Girl Scout.” Miss Wright is in 
New York State this winter working upon 
a play. 


Patten Beard 
our handicraft editor is also the author of 
the popular handicraft books, The Jolly 
Book of Boxcraft and Marjorie’s Literary 
Dolls. Her series on Your Own Room 
will bring you many things which you wish 
to know how to make. 


George Carlson 

says for you to send in your original cross- 
word puzzles. We shall try to tuck in at 
least one each month. Be sure, however, 
to draw your answer with the letters in 
the correct squares. For we must always 
publish an answer the month following the 
puzzle itself. Draw it all in india ink, too. 
By the way, have you Mr. Carlson's puz- 
zle book, Peter Puzzlemaker? It is pub- 
lished by John Martin and is just the 
thing for rainy days. 


Our Artists 
Margaret Evans Price who makes our at- 
tractive covers is now making a series of 
covers which will illustrate the Girl Scout 
laws. There is a laugh in them which 
will make you wish to frame every one. 
Jessie Gillespie who drew the heading for 


And a New Jersey Girl went biking” in 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 








Foot Health 
Means the 
Right Shoe 


yo foot is a complicated 
machine of 26 small 
bones. Yet this delicate me- 
chanism must bear the whole 
weight of the body. 

How important, then, it is 
to be well shod, to give your 
feet every chance to function 
properly and_healthfully.— 
They must be the levers that 
lift the body, they must grip 
the ground with pressure of 
the toes, maintain correct 
balance with a firm, stable 
treading surface. 

Your feet can have this 
chance only if correctly shod. 
For you this means the Soro- 
sis Girl Scout shoe. These 


S0ROSIo. 








Your SOROSIS Girl Scout Shoe 


GIRL SCOUT 





shoes combine style, quality, 
and moderate price, with 
those orthopedic principles 
that make the right shoe. 

Ample toe space and room for 
the ball of the foot, a snug arch 
that gives support but does not 
constrict and prohibit natural mo- 
tion, a narrow heel, and a straight 
inner line. 

Yet, for all this, Sorosis Girl 
Scout shoes cost no more than the 
average walking shoe. $8.00 for a 
Tan Grain Calfskin shoe and 
$9.50 for the imported Scotch 
Grain Calfskin, Waterproof soles. 
Look for Girl 
Scout trefoil trade 
mark on sole of 


shoe. TRADE MARK 


«Reo. U.S. Par. Orr. 


SHOES 

















our pioneer contest page is an old friend 
of the Girl Scouts, who has made the sil- 
houettes that accompany our badges. Agnes 
Lehman frequently appears in our maga- 
zine because so many of you write us that 
you “like her kind of girls.” D. Ritten- 
house Morgan is a new friend of the mag- 
azine. She knows how to draw dogs, 
doesn't she? 


Our Girl Scout Contributors 


have helped us in many ways this month. 
Helen Thomas of Kalamazoo, Michigan 
suggested our contest. Alice Mary Kim- 
ball is in charge of our national magazine 
publicity. Mrs. Bertha Chapman Cady 
our naturalist is delighted with our new 
nature page, The Beholder. She is plan- 
ning some fascinating nature pages for us, 
herself. 








Ride a Ranger 


The smile of lete satisfaction 
comes with the ownership of a Ranger 
—the Golden Brown Aristocrat of 
Cycledom. Thousands of Girl Scouts 
tide them. Made in many 
sizes, for all ages. 


Direct from Factory 
Shipped on Approval. Express 
prepaid anywhere in the (.8. 
A. for 30 days Free Trial. 
The big free Ranger catalog 
shows 44 styles, colors a). 






sizes, from $21.50 up. [9 
business direct with the 
makers. 


if desired 

$5 a Month ¢ir1, and 

buys easily earn the smail 

monthly payments. Ride and 

my 4 as you earn and pay 
w ° 

Parts and equipment for 

Tiree —tiapetes belt eonal 

prices. Write today for catalog prices 


und easy payment plan. 
CYCLE 


MEAD 


CO. 
Dept. M9 CHICAGO 





Holland 
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Hard wear 
for a knife— 


and a knife that gives wear 


UTTING fuzz sticks 

for the camp-fire, or 
boughs for beds, or twigs 
for broilers; prying a top 
off a bottle; opening a can 
—all this is hard wear for 
a knife. 


Yet the owner of an off- 
cial Girl Scout knife does 
not worry, for she knows 
the quality of her knife. 
She knows it is made of 
finest, keenest steel. She 
knows its edge will stand 
up under hard usage. She 
knows it is a knife that will 
last. Made by Dwight 
Divine and Sons, Ulster 


Knife Co. 
Order yrom 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 












































Rowland Hall School 


An excellent faculty offer college 
preparatory, general and __ special 
courses. Small classes with thorough 
training. Beautiful situation, health- 
ful climate, modern buildings in large, 
attractive grounds, unusual equipment 
for physical education, out doors and 
in. Gymnastics, games, dancing, swim- 
ming in our own pool, tennis, baseball, 
and basketball. 

Miss Margaret Gaby, Girl Scout 
Lieutenant, will be resident councillor 
for the boarding girls. 

For catalogue address 

Miss Atice Macpona.p, Principal 

Salt Lake City Utah 





NEW HAVEN NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
1466 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Physical Education, recreation, play- 
ground, reconstruction should appeal to 


Girl Scouts. If it does to you, write us 
for booklet A. 





Books for Girl Scouts 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader’s Guide, Saturday Review of 
Literature 


This is not going to be a connected 
story this month, about any one kind of 
books, but a report on a few of quite 
different kinds that I have been reading 
with especial pleasure—for you must 
have noticed by this time that although 
I read a tremendous number of books I 
am still capable of getting very much 
excited over one that strikes me as un- 
commonly good. So you will not be sur- 
prised to learn that I have been not only 
reading to myself, but aloud to any one 
who would listen, one of the most de- 
licious books for and about children 
(“Brownies” as Girl Scouts would say) 
that I have seen; it came out just before 
Christmas, written by A. A. Milne, who 
wrote the plays, Mr. Pim Passes By and 
The Dover Road, and who is one of the 
editors of Punch, and it is a volume of 
poems. The title is when we were 
very young (Dutton), and_ evidently 
they were so young that they did not ap- 
prove of capitals so there are none in 
the title as it appears on the jacket. 
The fun begins on this jacket, which is 
covered with amiable children in colored 
clothes, and before you get to the first 
poem you laugh over at least two dozen 
pictures on what are called the “end- 
papers”. But once inside the book it- 
self, it turns out to be poems so droll 
and sweet and generally irresistible that 
parents and children both will be read- 
ing them for years to come. Here is a 
very little one that I choose only be- 
cause it is short enough to fit in here: 





HAPPINESS 
John had 


Great Big 
Waterproof 
Boots on; 
John had a 
Great Big 
Waterproof 
Hat; 

John had a 
Great Big 
Waterproof 
Mackintosh— 
And that 
(Said John) 
Is 

That. 


I know a grandmother who bought 
that for a John not yet one year old be- 
cause she wanted to be quite sure he 
had it ready by the time he was old 
enough for rubber boots. 

Up one step in the matter of age we 
come upon a book of games for children 
called What Shall we Play? by Edna 
Geister (Doran), whose books on games 
and stunts so many of you know al- 
ready. But this one concerns fifty games 
especially for children, with such beauti- 
ful black and white pictures that I must 
call your attention especially to them; 
they were drawn with a reed pen by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry. Then comes a 
new edition of Bill the Minder (Doran), 
words and pictures by Heath Robinson, 
the famous humorous illustrator. This 
reminds me a little of the stories of 
Frank Stockton, which I am old enough 
to remember in St. Nicholas a long time 
ago but which some of you may have 
read in book form. The Floating Prince 
was one of them, for instance, and you 
would have to look a good while to find 
a story more charming than that. Mr. 
Robinson’s story is a wandering one with 
all sorts of absurd touches, and pictures 
all over it in colors and black and white. 
A “minder” is one who “minds” or takes 
ccre of childr2n. Bill’s ideas on how 
to do it are unusual. 

You would not have to be very old to 
enjoy Heaven Folk, by Waldemar Bon- 
sels (Seltzer), any more than to like his 
earlier book about “Maya, the Bee”; 
any one who loves insects and other 
meadow creatures and has a proper in- 
clination to believe in fairies would have 
a good time with it. But as you grow 
older you would find much more in the 
book than you suspected when you were 
little, and you would appreciate its beau- 
tiful idealism, so it is really a book for 
almost any time of life. For the time 
of life when one is more interested in 
wild animals and outdoor existence than 
in anything that goes on between walls, 
there are two books that seem to me 
unusually worth while. One is More 
Wild Folk, by Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
(Century). These stories are true, like 
those in the previous collection called 
Wild Folk, and deal with tigers, beavers, 
cats and bears, with fish and bats and 
horned owls, and any one who has read 
stories of this like The Inca Emerald 
which I am never tired of recommending, 
will know that they are likely to be excit- 
ing. The otheris Wild Life on the Rock- 
ies, by EnosA. Mills (Houghton Mifflin), 
and in this I was delighted to come upon 
“Faithful Scotch”, for this dog is one of 
the famous dogs of literature. Reading 
this book is like listening to wonderful 
camp-fire stories. 

But there are good times indoors too, 
especially in the winter and if going to 
the opera is to be one of them for you 
—or if you think you would like to go 
—The Fairyland of Opera, by Louise 
Pleasanton (Penn) is a good way to pre- 
pare to get the stories of famous operas, 
fifteen of them, old and new. It is for 
younger music lovers; for somewhat 
older ones there is First Aid to the Opera 


Next summer you will be glad you did it now. See page 2 
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Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped 
Parcel Post. A wide assortment 
of highly concentrated colors 
covering every requirement. 
Used generally by artists and 
commercial houses. Write for 
list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, 


Ine. 


450 West 37th Street 
New York City 


Department 10. 








A Handsome 
Lamp 


You Can Buy 
at Little Cost 


We positively guar- 
antee—on a money 
back basis—that by 
following our simple, 
easily mastered direc- 
tions you will make this 
thoroughly useful Reed Lamp. 





artistic 
We fur- 
nish complete material already cut and 


yet 


shaped. All you have to do is to follow 
the clear, fully illustrated directions and 
in a few hours you will complete this ex- 
quisite Reed Lamp that retails for many 
times the cost of the materials, even in 
the low priced stores. 

Don’t pay a penny now. Pay postman 
$2.98 plus a few cents postage. 

It also entitles you to a full course in 
reedcraft. 

Write now---TODAY---before you forget---to 
AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 
130 Beekman Street New York City 











For American Girlhood 


(Continued from page 17) 

and were so successful with their cran- 
berry idea that they tried it again for 
Christmas. The jelly was excellent, of 
true Girl Scout quality, and the busy 
housewives welcomed it, gladly paying 
for it. The Girl Scouts had great fun 
doing the work and are now happy in 
thought of the success of their plan. 

The Girl Scouts of Edwardsville, In- 
diana had a food stand at the fall foot- 
ball games. Those in Salisbury, Con- 
necticut raised three times their quota 
by giving a fair at which they sold home- 
made cakes and useful household articles 
such as dusters made of brightly colored 
cheese cloth, ice bags made of awning 
material with a wooden mallet tied to 
each for the breaking of ice. 

And so it has gone, Girl Scouts every- 
where, busy as can be. Captains busy 
as can be. And Commissioners and 
Council and National Board Members 
doing their utmost. Everyone busy and 
everyone happy because our new Na- 
tional Girl Scout home today completely 
ours, free from debt, belonging in the 
truest sense to the Girl Scouts. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 





Goer, by Mary F. Watkins (Stokes), 
and the encyclopedia on the subject cal- 
led The Complete Opera Book, by 
Gustav Kobbe (Putnam). Do you want 
a good story about a family that knows 
how to have good times, with some 
mystery thrown in too? The House of the 
Lions, by Helen Ward Banks (Century) 
is like that. And speaking of good 
times, there is a new book about how to 
have them in spite of the weather, The 
Rainy Day Book, by Lutkenhaus and 
Knox (Century); this has a chapter 
about the Girl Scouts, by the way. 

Every year there is awarded the John 
Newbury Medal, named after the first 
publisher of children’s books and given 
to the author of the best book for young 
people published within the twelvemonth. 
The first season it went to The Story of 
Dr. Dolittle, the next to Hendrik Van 
Loon’s Story of Mankind, and this year 
it was awarded, to the satisfaction of 
librarians and indeed of all lovers of 
literature, to The Dark Frigate, a story 
of the sea by Charles Boardman Hawes 
(Atlantic Monthly Press). It is what 
is called a boys’ book, but girls can read 
it just as well and enjoy it just as much. 
It was a wise and just award, and shows 
that those who choose the book to re- 
ceive this honor are determined to keep 
to a high standard, for The Dark Fri- 
gate, while it is an exciting tale, based 
on a sound knowledge of history and of 
the sea, is far more than just this. It 
has insight, poetic beauty, and the quality 
that I can only call vision. Books like 
this enrich life, as only a good book can. 

The books have long been sent to the 
Girl Scout writers of the “most helpful 
letters” written in response to my ar- 
ticle Have You Read This?, but I want 
the readers of this column to know who 
received them, and to learn that the let- 
ters in general were so good and so help- 
ful that I simply couldn’t stop with three 
books but gave no less than seven. At 
that I could have awarded at least five 
more, the letters were so well worth 
recognition. The seven girls are: 

Ruth Doroshow, Chicago, III. 

Theodora Gott, Goshen, N. Y. 

Mary Capron, Naples, N. Y. 

Bernice Giebner, Columbus, Ohio 

— C. Van Buskirk, Hawthorne, 

a & 

Jane Mast, Parsons, Kansas 

Marion Kruegel, Pullman, Washing- 

ton. 

The ages of the seven range from 
twelve to eighteen, and you see they are 
widely distributed over the country. I 
shall have to have another contest, that’s 
clear. 





Has your troop shown 


The Golden Eaglet? 
(The Girl Scout film) 
For particulars write 


The American Girl 


670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 






































From 8 Cents 
to $3.00 


Writhin the reach of all 


HE shining golden trefoil 

pin, the symbol of Scouting, 
may gleam on every necktie, 
because it is within the reach of 
all. Every Girl Scout may show 
she is a Scout because every 
Girl Scout can afford to buy 
a pin. 


The trefoil to indicate the 
threefold promise. The eagle 
because it is American. 


Official Girl Scout pins are 
made by the MEDALLIC ART 
COMPANY who are also mak- 
ers of Girl Scout badges and 


medals. 


Sold only on order of Cap- 
tain by 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 




















Announcement 
of Change in Prices 
Since January 1, 1925, the re- 


tail price of certain items of Girl 
Scout equipment has been increased 
a small amount. The purpose of 
this increase is to eliminate charging 
customers parcel post or packing 
charge on all mail orders and coun- 
cil orders less than $150.00. The 
additional cost to National Head- 
quarters for packing and postage, 
it is estimated, can be saved by 
eliminating the necessity of carrying 
these small amounts. 





Turkish Delight—yes. Delicious recipes to tempt in March 
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By RUTH GLEASON 
Local Director, New Rochelle, New York 





Girl Scout Puzzle 





The Finishing Touch to the 
Uniform—the Neckerchief 


OW that touch of gay color 

does relieve the khaki! Green, 
purple, dark blue, light blue, khaki, 
pale yellow, cardinal, black and yel- 
low—tied in a neat four-in-hand | 
and set off with the golden trefoil | 
pinned in the knot, a Girl Scout 
is truly uniformed. 

Our neckerchiefs are of best 
mercerized cotton, embroidered 
with the official trefoil seal, only 
40c. Made by Stanton Brothers, 
105-107 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 



































670 Lexington Ave. New York City 

















HORIZONTAL 
A law from young to old espe- 























VERTICAL 
The law of the smile 

































































cially 2. At home or at troop meeting 
6. That which keeps the treasurer find time to be this 
busy 3. That which fills the banks 
THE WOMANS 7. Before 4. The thing deep in the Scout 
8. The law of each for the other heart 
PRESS 9. What we like to do in the 5. Kindliness for them all 
600 Lexington Ave. Spring ; 11. French word for “and” 
New York, N. Y. 10. The finest thing to be 12. A _ preposition 
12. Nickname of the Governor of 14. An adverb 
_ New York 15. A preposition 
13. Our country (Abbr.) 17. To employ 
16. Most of us who read this 19. A way to help each other 
The Play's the Thing 18. To patrol, to troop, to country ' 20. Look in the mirror 
: 21. You do it cheerfully 22. All 
) ONS . 26. A Scout never does 23. Don’t do it to the door 
AT CHE SIGN OF THE BOAR’S 27. How you love this! Ask Miss 24. Where to look 
HEAD Schrottky 25. Keep it open! 
Old Revoluti —_- 29. The key to the eighth law 28. Our initials 
c 3 ave u sec portraits come 30. The thing to stay 
to life tor Nancy and enact a 
thrilling tale. 
Answer to January Puzzle 
IN 1864 
y, G 7 
How the Civil War touched the Rjolelr CR S[T Ilo lp 
lives of our grandmothers. Send Your Puzzles ‘iNIN ra L M > Rie 
MiG T jo of als MS le 
A SHAKESPEARIAN MEDLEY To : ; 7 
& Mer) ol | era | Ri vls Mel 
Witches and wooings—delightful % olAls 3 elelw 
fun making. All our Shakespear- k Mh 
ian friends meeting in one dra- Puzzle Jac b Nv Ela “ oa 
matic event. 1 cle ~ R alolw Alele 
& *s ALcIE Pp A 
He prints original > 7 
: #iAl Lie hh Clalis |a 
—=™ CLASSRINGS&PINS , % r = 
Largest Catalog lasued— FREE Girl Scout Puzzles SMO GAaOu & 
Y & {Samples loaned class offi- ile Tlo r 
AY & icers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 oa , ~ 
J er fesch. No order for cinss, society, club (] e ra 
< emblems too large or too small. Special g ' Ss o Nv 
desigus made on request. RS 'R F G 
METAL ARTS CO., 1. orgy _‘Seuth Ave, Rochester, "1 ¥ < BALM ic Bc 1° (ME 

















Coming to you—a whole page of imported games 
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In Brooklyn— 


Official hea d- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 


BROOKLYN 














Girl Scouts, 


Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, re- 

member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout equip- 
ment. We are serving Girl 
Scouts just as we have been 
serving your brother Boy 
Scouts for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 








Girl Scouts, 


Attention! 


WE want you to know that 
this store is official head- 
quarters for Washington, and 
when you come in for Scout Ap- 
parel or Equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


“th Street, at F Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


The Way in Scoutville 


Blankets 


From ‘“Camping”’ 
By HORACE KEPHART 


Camp blankets should be all-wool. A 
cotton or part-cotton one is much more 
prone to absorb moisture from the damp 
woods air and to hold that which ex- 
udes from the body of the sleeper, hence 
it is clammier and colder than wool. 
The difference may not be so noticeable 
in the dry air of a heated bedroom, but 
it will quickly make itself felt in the 
woods. Another bad quality of cotton 
is that fire will spread through it from 
an ember cast out by the camp-fire, 
whereas the coal would merely burn a 
hole in wool. 


Blankets should be of dark neutral 
color, so as not to show dirt or attract 
insects. If used without a canvas cover 
they may well be waterproofed with 
lanolin. 


To roll up in a blanket in such a way 
that you will stay snugly wrapped, lie 
down and draw the blanket over you 
like a coverlet, lift the legs without bend- 
ing at the knee, and tuck first one edge 
smoothly under your legs then the other. 
Lift your hips and feet. Then wrap the 
free edges similarly around your shoul- 
ders one under the other. You will 
learn to do this without bunching, and 
will find yourself in a sort of cocoon. 


Often it is convenient to use a blanket 
as a garment while drying out your 
clothes, or as a cape in cold weather. 
Wear it as a Mexican does his serape. 
As a bed blanket is larger than a serape, 
one end must first be folded, say about 
two feet, depending upon size and your 
own height. This fold being turned 
under, stand with your back toward the 
blanket and draw its right-hand corner 
snugly up under the right armpit so that 
the triangle hangs down in front of you, 
and hold it firmly there. With left hand 
then draw blanket up over left shoulder 
from behind, tight against nape of neck, 
and down in front. That leaves the left 
corner trailing on the ground before you. 
With a quick flirt throw this corner up 
over right shoulder and let it hang down 
your back, where it will stay of its own 
weight. You are now wrapped up but 
with right arm free. The blanket can 
be cast off in an instant. 

















Jordan Marsh 
Company 





Official Headquarters 
in 
Boston 


for Scout Apparel 


and Accessories 
A Special Section, devoted 




















to Girl and Boy Scout 
Equipment is located on 
the Third Floor, Main 
Store. 

Cincinnati 
Headquarters 


for Girl Scouts 


This big, bright, beauti- 
ful store is official head- 
quarters for the Girl 
Scouts in Cincinnati. 
All your official require- 
ments very readily taken 
care of on the second 
floor of Cincinnati's 
Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store 


The 
Bolles-Brendamour 


Co. 


130-135 E. Sixth St. 














wheeler Sead 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 























Now is the time to earn money 
for your Headquarters Bricks. 
Why not rent 


‘The Golden Eaglet”’ 


film and have a moving picture ben- 
efit? Write “The American Girl” 
for particulars. 











Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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AS 


A collar that gently 
hugs the neck and 
conforms neatly to 
the slope of the 
neck into the shoul- 
ders, 


Sleeve length that 
covers the wrist of 
the long armed 
and not the finger 
tips of the short 
armed. 











Shoulders neither 
too wide nor too 
@arrow — in short, 
your shoulders. 











Ps A skirt that neither 


hikes nor dips, but 
hangs evenly to 
your figure. 


Where Custom Tailoring Tells 


On a Captain’s Uniform 

















APTAINS, there are certain touches on a serge uniform that can be achieved 
only through Custom Tailoring—in a uniform made to conform to the lines 
of your figure. The snug fit of a shoulder, the trim set of a collar, the length 
of the sleeve, the hang of a skirt—these are the points that best tell whether 
a uniform was made to your measure, or to that of the average figure. 
Ridabock Custom Tailored Uniforms meet these requirements. They are 
fashioned of finest olive drab serge, with all the touches that careful tailoring 
can give. For samples and prices 


Write to 


RIDABOCK & CO. 


149-151 West 36th Street New York City 





Tell our advertisers, «<I saw it in <The American Girl’ ”’ 








Ww 
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es 
Give 
. * 799 
‘ “The American Girl 
to Your School 
Let other girls enjoy it 
Let them know what good 
times the Girl Scouts have When 3in-One 
oil reaches the point 
of —_ ms a —_., motes bear- 
° ° e ing, friction dies immediately. Instead 
The New York City Junior High Schools of groaning and hanging back, needle 
A -=y take pee and Y like the 
; ne ; d 
are all going to have THE AMERICAN GIRL during =< = 
i925. 44 subscriptions have already been sent to us 3-in-One oil 

from the New York City Board of Education. They is the greatest oil in the world for sewi 
wey bs 7 ’ : : Reis machines and all fine mechanisms—try it and 
want THE AMERICAN GIRL in their School Libraries general stores on ler oe, on 
because they want the New York girls to have a 5s "Wy oct with peur deciey, we wal peel 
. : Teer F one of these cans by parcel post full of 

splendid girls’ magazine. $in-One oil for 30c. 
rn FREE—*, f “the S-in-One 
In Detroit, too Dictionary by mail. 

. , —— : H THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
The Detroit Board of Education, too, has been gen- ; 161 Broadway New York 
erous to its girls and subscribed for THE AMERICAN 

Girt for fifty seven school libraries. ——_ 
; -_ Plays for Girls _ 
Tell thi nei 
el 5 te your perme pal The Taming of Horrors. 
Will your town follow the lead of New York and Se ae Se oe 
Detroit? They will if you try hard enough. Go to Converting Mrs. Noshuns. 
your principal with a copy of the magazine and ask es eS royalty) 
him to send for THE AMERICAN GIRL, ek 9 peal 
The Honor of the Class. 
Sketch for girls. One act. Six to twelve 
girls. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 
Mrs. Oakley's Telephone. 
Comedy. O . Four characters. 30 
Earn-Your-Own Club Members mee. 
. . ’ Mechanical Jane. 
Here ts an idea! Comedy. One act. Bright play for three 
. : girls. 30 cents. (Royalty play.) 
Ask your librarian Between the Soup and Savoury. 
i i Comedy. O ‘ lent fun for th 
to subscribe for the library Comedy. One act. | Excellent. fun, for three 
Tell them about New York City and Detroit (see Our Aunt from California. 
announcement above). Ask the Board of Education aon oe ae ee = 
to put THE AMERICAN GIRL in every school in your Send for our new catalog describing hundreds 
' of other plays especially adapted to girls’ 
town. schools and clubs. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
P.S. THE AMERICAN GIRL makes a lovely valentine. Incorporated 1898 
. . T. R. Edwards, Managing Director 
PS. No. 2. If you wish to earn money by securing 25 West 45th St., New York City 
subscriptions to our magazine, write to the Earn-Your- 
Own Club, in care of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lex- fas ge er ee 
ington Ave., New York City. nee 
a us ate sila, op Cason 87 





Yes, an International Contest, too. Watch for it 
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Ways for Troops to Earn Money 











q Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 
HOOT MON! in areata 
Raise funds for your Girl Scout Troop, 1 20; Te 7 : 
Christian Endeavor, Sunday School, High SCOTMINTS co., INC. a 
School = Church Societies, selling deli- | Desk G.S.-5, Jersey City, N. J. 
civus cotmints. Six flavors, Pepper- 
mint, Yeast, Wintergreen, Clove, Cinna- HELP YOUR CAPTAIN 
mon and Licorice. Sell for Se. Every- | Send packages of Scot- 
holy has a nickel and everybody likes omneene. @ mao ; 
Scattete, | mints (express charges prepaid): 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED | same’ Peppermint ..... Licorice 
We extend 30 days’ ee-dit, ship any fo o*7*"" teh Gipsanen 
Quantity and any assorter.ent of flavours, Wintergreen -.-Clove 
by express or parce] post prepaid. | NAME .ncccccccccccccccccccccee 
For 320 For 500 For 1,000 | DINED sc cacennise seach osecontenn 
Pkxs. Pkes Pkgs. Cit 
Ce ETE COPE ES OPE $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 { ~ 1 a  oecat i 
COE SOUP TMD cvcecscccncccs 9.00 13.50 26.00 { State 2 cr scrccccccccccccccscces 
YOUR PROFIT .......... peer $7.00 $11.50 $24.00 | hcl Wi ehaaet hid ak ania Sheek Ay 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc. G.S.-5 Jersey City, N.J. | Reference ........-.seeeeeeeeees 
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RAISE MONE 


We send well-known, wrapped chocolate bars, such 
as Schrafft, Lowney’s, Hershey's, Waneta, Waleco, 
Necco, etc., and allow thirty days to sell and remit. 
Many Girl Scout troops, schools, churches, and 
societies use this pl 


$24.00 EASILY EARNED 


On order of captain we send any troop a case 

of 60 boxes, 24 5c. bars to the box of above makes, 

P fresh. and delicious. We allow thirty days to sell. 
repay to nearest express office if north of Baltimore, Md., or east of 
Rochester, New York. Liberal allowance elsewhere. Special offer to West- 
ern customers. Above offer shows $24.00 profit. (Prices subject to change). 


Order from this advt. or send for complete circular. 
FRED D. LESURE CO. 
Wholesale Confectioners, 50-S Laurel St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

















GIRLS EARN MONEY 
Under approval of Captain A New Geology Gal I 12 
Selling 
Highest Grade Assorted 5c ee : 
CHOCOLATE (Continued from page 20) 
COVERED BARS ‘ tl : 
14 Varieties 2s , ¢ 4 gs on the 
Offer good east of Mississippi River, north of the story of my One of t we things . 
" Georgia list we discovered, as Greta said, that it 
30 days t y Mail e¢ : 
Sonesta deh : wine would take us all winter to learn about 
L. E. AUSTIN é aay : aares 
cas Whack tint Ot the things in our own homes without 
me ee Oe talking of Michigan and the glaciers. 
ease send information regarding your money 9 . oat y 
earning plan for societies, ete sli How is it with you?) We have had many 
MMR Aarti stewie toed suenianocecw oransnte nets a good time reading of the “familiar” 
DAN cotati supe Sancnvousadinaataassasenaneaaense things about which we knew nothing. 
City ANd Beate 2ooccccccccccccccccsccccccececece ° . ‘ 
Besides this. we have discovered our 








M k $19 Per 100 Stamping names | OWN and nearby communities for we have 

ake on Key checks, Send 25¢ | visited a glass factory, an iron smelter, a 

for sample and instructions to G, S. KEY- a ae : iy one ho had 

TAG CO.. Cohoes, N. Y. brick kiln, a foundry, a jeweler, who had 

HEMSTITCHING and Piloting at- |a remarkable collection of precious and 

a Sane a Ra gg enn : semi-precious stones and was enthusiastic 
s. A. j ,- 


1 made it with smati | over our interest in his hobby. And we 
$50 a Week Mail Order Business. | have visited a quarry and a cemetery to 
Booklet for stamp tells how. Sample ang ; <a : “ar 
Plan 25. 12 Mail order articles FREE | see the various kinds of stone used for 
ALGS SCOTT. Conese, N. V __|monuments. Yes, it has been a good 
game and one from which we have gotten 
much information. ‘Try it for yourselves 
and you will be 1eady to get far more out 
of that visit to Michigan or any other 
part of the world when you do go! 





rt Corner Your Pictures-aibum 
where youecan keep them sale God ee 
@njoy (nem aiwa,s. 7 






. ti 
lof x Sorts Gaesiegsnok, “atone 
B rs ne A dime brings 100 and 
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When I Was a Girl 


(Continued from page 13) 


struggling years their concerts are given 
at a loss. There must be expensive ad- 
vertising to keep their names before the 
public. Without this advertising, even 
gifted artists would be quite unknown. 

Miss Spencer thinks highly of music 
teaching as a career for the girl who is 
fond of music. A music teacher may 
be employed by public or private schools 
or by a conservatory of music. She may 
also. give private lessons in her own 
home. 


Private teaching has one great ad- 
vantage. ‘The private teacher is her 
own boss. She can do her work as 
she sees fit. She can do it in her home, 
and to some extent she can choose her 
hours for teaching. Many women music 
teachers have done their work credit- 
ably and have been at the same time 
successful as wives »uothers, and home- 
niakers. For tk :l who expects life 
to give her not only interesting work, 
but a home and children of her own, 
music teaching should be an attractive 
vocation. 


= 

Miss Spencer believes that music 
teachers should be carefully trained. It 
isn’t enough to be able to play well a 
certain number of “pieces.” The teach- 
er even of young children should have 
a thorough musical education. She 
should know the history and the theory 
of music, and she should spend several 
years in some musical center, either of 
America or Europe, going to concerts 
and making herself acquainted with the 
playing of the finest artists and the work 
of the great composers. 


“The musician, whether teacher or 
concert artist, must always be learning,” 
Miss Spencer declared, “There is no 
place where you can come to a stop and 
say that your musical education is fin- 
ished. Always you can find somebody 
who knows more than you and of whom 
you can learn.” 


The girl who is taking music lessons 
and who looks forward to music as a 
vocation can begin at once getting ready. 
She can hear as much good music as pos- 
sible, Miss Spencer said, and she can 
be making plans to get advanced teach- 
ing. In nearly every large city in the 
United States there are conservatories 
of music which train young people for 
the concert stage, or for teaching, either 
privately or in schools. It is never too 
early to begin looking over catalogues. 








360 pms eee 


SELF THREADING NEEDLES 
(Pkg. 10 Ass.) and a Needle Threader, for 


threading plain and 
-_ sewing machine needles. 
< ane 3 o 
Or, Packet 2c, 


2 Comfort Needle Co. 
Self threading 39 C 1A 
Needles thread entra ve. 
themselves. Albany, N. Y. 


New troops—earn your own equipment. 
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GIRLS! 
BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR 
STAMP ON APPROVAL 


We will send as premium for 12 cents 
(regular price twenty-five cents) 1 set 
Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp 
wallet, 1 perforation gauge, 250 hinges, 
1 triangle stamp, Packet of stamps from 
Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Tur- 
key. etc., etc., and price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





LATVIA 
Postage and charity issues only 
4 rer re re cat. .92 25 
SPM dicenanececd=ecaseennene cat. 1.43 45 
a Tk) ere cat. 2.55 1.05 
FO var. (DS LANG). cicccscasvcs cat. 6.45 2.95 
No junk—money back guarantee! 

125 var. Latvia in stock. Send want list. 
Approvals—All countries—Reference. 
GRAVES MORGAN 
834 Calumet Ave. 

Detroit, Mich. 





ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (pre- 
war) value of forty million dollars (interesting!) ; 
perforation gauge and mme. scale; small album; 2 
approval sheets; 1 air-mai] set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; packet 
good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, 
etc., etc.—entire outfit for 12c te approval applicants! 
Extra premium this month only: . 

Nice pocket stock book, wal. 25c, with every order 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
9a Monticello Avenue Jersey City, “. & 





FINE STAMPS FOR GIRL 
COLLECTORS 


FINE PAIRS TOO 





Approvals—Reference Please 


EDW. A. MENCZER 
526 E. 6th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 





ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 
STOVINK 
THE RED STOVE REMEDY 


Manufacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 
Worcester, Mass. 











SCOUT LEADERS 
Teach by Games 





. ’ 
“Scouting Is Fun’ 
Scout By MARJORIE S. KIRK 
Games | A collection of games for 
use by Girl Scout Leaders. 
for Tenderfoot and Second 
Troop Class taught by games. 
Meetings Pocket Size 50c Prepaid 
Hikes Onondaga Council Girl 
Scouts 
Clark Music Bidg., Syracuse. N. Y. 
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By WILBUR F. CANNON 


HE editor of this department has 

just secured two hundred small al- 
bums. Each album contains spaces for 
about two hundred stamps and fifty dif- 
ferent countries. Practically each coun- 
try is illustrated with a representative 
stamp. These albums are neatly bound. 
With each album comes a package of 
fifty different stamps, from all over the 
world, and about 100 peelable hinges. 
Also a folder on “How to Collect 
Stamps” comes with each outfit. These 
outfits cost us money, but they will be 
given to the first two hundred Girl Scouts 
who write Wilbur F. Cannon, 1413 
Carey Avenue, Davenport, 5, lowa, and 
who enclose 6 cents in stamps, for return 
postage. If you have never collected 
stamps, and think you would like to begin, 
here’s your chance to get a start, with- 
out cost. Our offer to help any collector 
with his or her collection, in any way 
possible, without charge, still holds good. 
If return postage is furnished, a personal 
reply will be seat you. 


Collect all stamps. Don’t despise the 
common stamps. Many of the specimens 
now judged to be of great value were 
once regarded as common. It is never 
possible to foretell exactly which stamps 
are likely to be valuable. Our primary 
interest is in stamps, not exclusively rare 
stamps. The market values may vary 
from a cent to a fortune apiece, but a 
stamp’s a stamp, for all of that. 


It need not matter to the young collec- 
tor whether his stamps are likely to bring 
a big return, by way of investment. Ra- 
ther, it is better that we get the fullest 
nleasure out of the stamps we have, by 
learning all we can about them, by 
arranging them nicely and by striving 
always after more stamps and more 
knowledge. 


Knowledge of stamps begins with the 
common varieties. It is easier to get ac- 
quainted with the rarer stamps by thor- 
oughly studying the common ones in our 
own collections. If you want to get the 
best fun and interest from stamps, begin 
by not neglecting the common stamps. 
Collect them. Then, after you have the 
more common varieties, you can secure 
rarer stamps. You will enjoy it more if 
you collect this way. Of course, how- 
ever, if the opportunity comes and offers 
you a rare stamp, do not refuse it just 
because you haven't all the common ones 
yet. What we mean is, get the com- 
moner ones, before you strive for the 
high priced items. 
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‘Beginners Gift Outfit 


To create new collectors and that you may 
start your collections correctly, we have 
assembled: 

1000 different stamps, all genuine, from 


all over the world. Each stamp is in 
good condition. 


1 big stamp album, with board covers, 

4000 spaces, and 1500 engravings. 

1000 peelable stamp hinges will be 

given, without charge, with every 

order for this outfit. 
This is a regular $3.00 outfit, but we will 
send you a complete outtit for but $2.00. 
his price is postpaid and insured to your 
address. Your money will be refunded if 
you are not satished. It is advisable to 
order your outfit at once. 


WILBUR F. CANNON & CO. 
Davenport, 5, lowa. 
Special: 40 different genuine stamps from 
l'tALY. Each stamp is postally used. Only 


fifty packets are in stock, and we offer 
them to Girl Scouts only, for 12 cents, 


A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES AND HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and We Will lmprove Them 
THE GUIDE TO NATURE 
Subscription $1.50 per year 
Sample Copy 15 Cents 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 

ArcAdiA 
SOUND BEACH 





CONNECTICUT 


Old Trails 


(Continued from page 25) 
ical hike to that very old fort. And now 
Miss Anne W. Shawkey, their Captain, 
has sent us some delightful silhouettes 
of it. 

From Muskogee, Oklahoma, Mrs. 
Forrest S. King, a Girl Scout Captain, 
has written us of their historical hike 
to Fort Gibson and to the home cf an 
old settler, Miss Belle Ross, a woman 
still living who remembers Jefferson 
Davis when he was a young man. Mrs. 
King writes: “The Ross home is an old, 
rambling house interlined with brick to 
make it bullet-proof. The lawn is 
shaded by large, hard maples which were 
planted by the Ross family. Under 
these magnificent trees we raised the 
flag and had our regular Scout cere- 
monies. After lunch, Mr. Grant Fore- 
man entertained us with a talk on the 
early history of Fort Gibson. Mr. 
Foreman has figured largely in Okla- 
homa history. He took us on a hike 
down the river and showed us the rocks 
where the traders landed when they 
came to trade with the Indians. In one 
rock there is a large ring to which they 
tied their boats. It was here in 1832 
that Washington Irving landed and later 
he went to Pawnee county. The de- 
scription of the trip is recorded in Tour 
of the Prairies. 





Ever more mysterious— ‘Laughing Last’’ 
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Uniforms 
Size Price Size Price Size Price 
ROE 65s o90-oe es 10-18 $3.65 Khaki, heavy weight 34-42 $15.00 Neckerchiefs, each .......... $0.45 
38-42 4.15 MINOT 0 85 cs Soan cic) cugsateia sors 34-42 38.00 Colors: Green, purple, dark 
Short Coat Suit........ 10-18 4.70 Hats, Offcer’s ........ 74%-8 4.00 a oor oats 
st-4a° sg.a0 Mate, Scot ........... 644-8 1.60 yellow. . , 
RES, nics caknnxaaceas 10-42 2.10 Canvas Leggins, Pair........ 1.00 SS eee eer eee 2.00 
ee, SPE ee Perec TOE 8:40 | WED BEI o.oo so sccccsies 28-38 .65  Puttees, Women’s sizes....... 3.00 
ee, See eee 10-42 2.60 40-42 75 CN HE Siinsiacinsenq'semes 2.00 
Norfolk Suits—Officer’s: Leather for officers..... 28-38 2.75 Waterproof Coats, sizes 10-20 8.00 
Khaki, Light weight. 34-32 7.25 Middy—Official khaki.. 10-40 1.85 sizes 40-42 9.50 
Badges 
x Attendance Stars x * Life Saving Crosses xSecond Class Baige........ $o..5 
Gold ....ceseeceeeeceecees $0.20 ME aatuainduaweteceseus $1.75 «* Thanks Badge 
RNS. <6 durasmsinas anaes oe 15 IPERS Een een ee 1.50 H.avy gold plate with bar.. 3.00 
x First Class Badge.......... 25 x*Medal of Merit.......... . ‘1,00 Geld Piste Pies. «5.06.0 c0viec 75 
SPS TN ons e as cceccs .15 «Proficiency Badges......... 15 a ee eee Are 75 
Pins 
ROMER cvccaudsansagunee $0.25 «Lapels—G. S.—Bronze...... $0.50 New plain type............ $o.15 
PEIN, | cap ccicaxwncweece .75 +x Tenderfoot Pins Old style plain pin ; 08 
x*Community Service ...... 25 10K Gold (safety catch).... 3.00 Midget gold filled ......... .50 
x*Golden Eaglet .......... ; 2a Gold Filled (safety catch).. 0.7§ «Worn by officers when not 
in uniform 
Insignia 
CN, cc nucccasneseasion $o.15 x Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. $020 xLapels—G. S., for Scouts.... $0.20 
Corporal Chevron ......... ro ©xHat Insignia (for Captain’s x Patrol Leader’s Chevron.... 15 
SE Scud cae kee we wae oi sars -50 
Songs 
America, the Beautiful....... $0.05 Girl Scout Songs Oh. Beautiful Country........ $0.05 
Are You There.........cceees -I0 Vocal Booklet ......+++++++ $0.10 On the Trail: 
PMID, osc cana piess. cad cccinn:e -10 Piano SE ene enone -30 PUES QUNOON ics ccescscew's .60 
Everybody Ought to be a Scout .15 Girl Scout Song Sheet........ 04 ee en rer ere 05 
First National Training School 25 Lots of IO OF MOTE... .cceeee 0% Lots of 10 or more........ 02 
Girl Guide ...........sseee- 60 Goodnight .......--.++eeeees yt MR. os ee ee 10 
Girl Scouts Are True........ ee oS re ere OP Fe ee és ciccasicenccsces 25 


Be Prepared. Girl Guide Song 35 


Flags 


American Flags (x) Troop Flags (x) Troop Flags (continued) 
; : : Size Material Price Lettering Price 
Size Material Petes a Semaphore Flags (extra), per 
ft. Wool $2.80 2x3 ft. Wool. .$2.60 roc per letter  apaeetiiag ’ 
2x3 ft. OOL wwe eeeeveeves 214x4 ft. Wool.. 4.20 isc PAIT 2... cee newer ere nnenenee 75 
3x5 ft. Wool .........eeeee 3.60 3x5 ft. Wool.. 5.75 a (x) Troop Pennants 
4x6 ft. Wool .....0sseeceee 4.60 4x6 ft. Wool.. 8.50 20c “ “ Lettered with any Troop No.. $1.50 
3x5 ft. 814 inches ........... 4.60 Price Staffs 
Flag BE csc UA aed a eee aeons 1.30 1in.x7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
Includes: G. S. Emblem.... $6.75 
G. S. Felt Emblems (separate) 1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 1 in.x7ft. Jointed with Eagle. 5.00 
35¢ 6-ft. Staff 1 in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear. 3.50 
_ anagem pedaling i Ob salt 1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy G. S. Emblem—separate....... 3-70 
Pe kgs Snisis kE HS ese ps eS Te nd web carrying case Eagle Emblem—separate....... 2.60 
> 9 Ae 45C Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not Spear Emblem—separate....... 1.60 
OO, 5 ccc ndickcnecuceenesnenecws 55¢ DE cniccrsweewes erences a ee ree ere 2.60 


Note: Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee om Stendards and Awards. 























Above Prices are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Continued 
Literature 
Price Price Price 
Brownie Books ... 2. .0<cceces $0.25  * Introductory Training Course .15 Posters— 
Brownie Pamphlet .......-..-- -I5 Life Saving Booklet........... “15 Girl Scout Greed (Henry Van 
Brownie Report ........+++--- -75. Measurement Cards .......... 05 GED, Seucakscanackbicka ces 15 
* Blue Book of Rules sasseesess 25 Ye Andrée Logge ............ 75 Girl Scout poster (large).... 20 
Camping Out, L. H Weir ...... 2.00 <A Girl Scout Pageant......... -50 Girl Scout poster (small).... .10 
Campward Ho! ...........-.- -75 Spirit of Girlhood, by Florence Set of 7 Child Welfare Posters 6.85 
— and Field sagen Howard. Single copies, each........... 1.00 
3 Projects compicte with cover 1.50 * Punched for Field Notebook Produci A “oe 
Project separate, each ....... 40 Patrol Register, each .......... 15 an arte 
‘ie : : : , Wikencaau< 2.50 
COVEr ...ccessccevcccescces -30 Patrol System for Girl Guides .25  ¢. 1 Ch 
Captain's Field Notebook....... 1.30 Play, Why They Gave a Show “— oe REO ore 10 
Community Service Booklet— and How (By Mrs. B. O. PEE was 'ws ies ea eicanwas 1.00 
Re ere .10 EE iccctudsnnaded aids 15 Scout Laws 
Per dozen .......-.++++++0+5 1.00 In lots of 10 or more........- -10 theese ch, ROCCO TCC Te -50 
First Aid Book— 2 Plays (By Oleda Schrottky) mah. MET ee coce «6 BS 
General Edition ........+-++ .60 A Pot of Red Geraniums....  .15 PROCROE CBE. as onccdscieenn .05 
Woman’s Edition ..........- +30 Why the Rubbish? ......... .15 Scout Mastership ............. 1.50 
Girl Guide Book of Games..... -50 Post Cards— Troop M 
Health Record Books, each..... .10 Set of Six (Silhouette)....... et. Zen 6emaae nenedhee ee 
PE oa cccncens cweexoas 1.00 2 EE CE eos nnccxawaecaes 1.00 /roop Register ............... 2.05 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover.. 1.10 ee TET 02 Additional Sheets 
Flexible Cloth Cover ....... 80 Set of four (Colored) (Fall, Individual Record ........ .03 
English Girl Guide ......... 75 Winter, Spring, Summer. Field Note Book size...... OI 
Home Service Booklet, each....  .10 Sets cannot be broken)....  .20 Attendance Record ........ 03 
Pe MOE. cccsssckdsresuanns 1.00 ore 2 for .05 Cash Records, 6 .......... 03 
Miscellaneous Equipment 
Axe, with Sheath .........+++- $1.85 eT seen eeeeees 2.00 Sewing Kit, Tin Case ........ 25 
Belt Hooks, extra ......0000+. 05 Shoulder Protection Straps, Aluminum Case ............ .50 
Blankets—y-pound Grey ...... 6.50 POT PAT .ncvessccceceesss 25 Scout Stationery ......... ian a 
Bugle ........... eee eeeeeeeeee 3:75 1 Khaki, Official Scout, 36 in. Scout Stickers, per dozen ...... 05 
Braid—%4-inch wide, yard..... -10 WEEN: cucsccsutawaneiegawns 40 Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 ..  .55 
x Buttons—Per set ...... ose 25 Heavy, for Officers, 28 in. Sun eee 1.25 
10s—6 1 to set—dozen sets .. 2.75 RN ouch id aa neeannbaall 60 Transfer Seals, oh 05 
Coma Tottet G6 6.26 505s0<05% ee eee .. 160. 60 read, Khaki spool .......... 15 
Canteen, MUIR oo cn ciscccss 2.75 No. ° PPPOE Ti 1.05 Per | re 1.20 
ee at eeeeeceeeeeeees 1.80 Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces.. 3.25 x Uniform Make-Up Sets— 
Comeen, PUG oc ésccciccesss S25 Bien Maleeeiaiis .......0: 25 Long Coat Uniform ........ -70 
Ratselete DO oo ivccscscss 1.75 1 Long Coat Pattern ; 
Nee x Patterns— 1 Pair Lapels Give 
- : Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 «1 1 Spool of Thread pattern 
Running Girl ......++-+-+++- 1.00 ; : 5 s Set of Buttons ; oles 
TOME cxsascekasiavarsees® 75 Norfolk Suit, 34-42........+++: 25 ° he 
Fi agp : 2 Two piece Uniform ........ 85 
irst Aid Kit with Pouch...... 5.90 Poncho (65273) ....205.0ss00- 3.50 1 Short Coat Patt 
lodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. .50 . 0 eee : ae ee . 
odine septic Pen, a 5 PES 565 p40 ce-eweeae 4-75 s Shi 
: * ae , BE. rt Pattern Give 
Pacet Aad Te GF ves eciccces 2.90 Rings, Silver, 3 to 9 ........-+ 1.50 . 
Flashlights. Small size o K Gold, 3 + er See _rnengie 
L £ Ss. All SIZE wwe cece 1.4 10. old, 3 in seeeecesese 4.00 1 Spool of Thread size 
arge size Re ee 1.70 Rope, 4 ft. by %4 im. ........-. 15 1 Set of Buttons 
Handkerchiefs—Scout emblem: Lots of 5 or more, each ...... 10 No make-up sets for middies 
PD. nd ch te giinatanc nea waes .40 Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt .. .50 and bloomers. 

NE ee eres reer 25 Serge, O. D., 54 in. wide, per Whistles ..........0sseeeeeeee .20 
Haversacks, No. 1 ..........-- 3.00 BO seacsacvacdvapeoxcaess 4.75 Wrist Watch, Radiolite ...... 4.60 
Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 

1. Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered Captain. 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 
5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 
Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

















Above Prices are Postage Paid 








AVE you heard the news that the 

Editor’s Trail is going to be turned 
into a Mail Bag for a while? We told 
you all about it in the January issue but 
we shall now explain the new plan again 
in case any of you missed this very im- 
portant announcement or in case you 
have not yet written that letter for it 
that you have been intending to write. 


<> 


Here on this page we shall now publish 
letters from Girl Scouts telling about 
the questions which you are facing in 
your Scouting. We all have many of the 
questions, things that puzzle us when we 
are alone or that we talk over with our 
best friends. They may have to do with 
our troops or patrols. Why are some 
troop meetings good and others not so 
good? Why do some girls make good 
patrol leaders while others do not? Can 
a poor patrol leader ever become a good 
one? 


<> 


Or there are other questions that are 
puzzling which have to do with your 
friendships. If you don’t like a girl in 
your troop, what can you do about it? Is 
it a good thing to wish to be popular? 
Are there several kinds of popularity? 


<> 


In their magazine the Boy Scouts once 
wrote upon: “The most difficult problem 
I faced as a patrol leader and how I 
solved it.” This is a splendid idea for 
a Mail Bag discussion. 

Write not only about your 
problem but about how you 
are solving it, as well. For 
the present this is 
not to be a question- 
and-answer page. It 
_ is for you to give 
-<* both in your letters. 

' : Every Girl Scout will 
wish to know your 
solution, you see. 






Along the Editor’s Trail 


And here is the Editor’s Mail Bag! 


Do not delay in writing your letter to 
Helen Ferris, the Editor. If the maga- 
zine is to have your letters for our April 
issue, she must get them right away. For 
think of it, by the time you receive this 
copy of THE AMERICAN GIRL, the Inter- 
national issue will already be at the 
printer's! Helen Ferris will publish as 
many of your letters as she can squeeze 
into this page, she promises you that. But 
she will not sign your name. In this way 
the Editor’s Trail will be different from 
our new Beholder page. There we shall 
always tell just which Girl Scout wrote 
every nature story, how old she is, her 
troop number, and where she lives. On 
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this page, all that will be secret between 
those who write the letters and the Fditor 
so that you may feel perfectly free to say 
exactly what you think about anything. 


<> 


So write your letter as soon as you 
possibly can. If you wish first to talk it 
over with the other girls in your patrol, 
do so. But sit down to write immediately 
after the meeting. Meanwhile, here is a 
question which two Girl Scouts recently 
brought in to the Editor. Do you think 
this girl was a good sport or not? 

It happened on a troop hike. Not long 
ago this troop started on a cross-country 
hike. When they had gone some distance 
one of the girls began to give out. Ina 
short time, instead of trying to “grin and 
bear it” or to “stick it out” without saying 
a word to any one else, she told her Cap- 
tain that she was too tired to continue. 
The Captain realized that the girl ac- 
tually was too fatigued to go on and de- 
tailed one of the lieutenants to return 
with her. 


<> 
-As the girls hiked on, they discussed the 
incident among themselves. Had the girl 


shown true Girl Scout spirit? What is 
Girl Scout spirit, anyway? “She should 
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have stuck it out” declared some of the 
girls. “A good Girl Scout doesn’t give in. 
And look, she spoiled the day for Lieuten- 
ant Jones.” 

<> 


After a few moments, the discussion 
because so intense that they brought the 
question to the Captain. Had the girl 
been a good sport? Had she shown true 
Girl Scout spirit? To the surprise of 
some of the troop, the Captain did not 
hesitate with her answer. “I think she 
showed splendid Girl Scout spirit. And 
I think that at the last she was the finest 
kind of sport.” 


<> 


The girls considered. What did their 
Captain mean? The Captain gave her ex- 
planation. “I say that, girls, because she 
was big enough to admit her mistake. Do 
not misunderstand me. I do not think 
she was a good sport or showed true 
Girl Scout spirit by starting with us today 
when she knew she was tired. But hav- 
ing made one mistake, she did not make 
another. For what would have happened 
if she had tried to “stick it out”? She 
would have been a drag upon all of us 
all day. What is more, she would have 
worn herself out completely which is 
never a Scoutlike thing to do. As it was, 
she admitted her mistake to me and took 
the best means to remedy it. For one 
member of the troop, Lieutenant Jones, 
the hike was spoiled. Our mistakes 
usually do involve others. But that is 
better than giving all of us a dragging, 
half-hearted hike.” 


<> 


The Girl Scouts 
who brought this 
story to the Editor 
were inclined to agree 
with their Captain 
although they said 
their troop was still 
discussing it. What 
do you think? 




















Announcing 


A Change in Prices 
for 
Girl Scout Equipment 


The National Business Committee has 
abolished postage charges on all Girl 
Scout equipment, making it simpler for 
you in ordering. Consult your revised 
Price List for the consequent slight in- 
creases in prices on certain articles. 





N and after January 1, 1925 the retail price’ of certain items of 
Girl Scout equipment will be increased a small amount. For 
some time, the National Business Committee has realized the great 
inconvenience it is for you in the field to have to figure parcel post 
charges. Therefore after conferring with several merchandising men 
on our Advisory Committee it was felt advisable to increase the 


prices, as you will note on the price list, so that there will be 
No turther charge for parcel post 


The increase is not large and does not affect all articles. The National 
Business Committee sincerely hopes that this change in policy will 


make it much simpler for you in ordering Girl Scout equipment. 


After January 1 do not order from old price list. 


National Headquarters Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue | New York City 
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BEER FL EPION 
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Are You in Uniform? 


@& T parades, rallies, community celebrations—at all those affairs 
{-\ where Girl Scouts turn out before the public—are you proper- 
ly uniformed? Or are you one of those who must straggle along 
at the end of the khaki clad line, because they are not in uniform? 


Size 


This is not necessary, when uniforms cost so little—no more Size 
than the cheapest dress, yet giving more wear than any other dress 
in your closet. 

The good khaki jean is durable. It is chosen to go into official 
Girl Scout uniforms because of its wearing qualities—and it is 
stamped on the back with the trefoil trade mark, which guarantees Look for trefoil trade mark 
its quality. You know your uniform is official by its buttons, too. eee ne Sek ee 











Buy your uniform now. Do not delay. Order whichever style 
is oficial for your troop—the long coat dress or the short coat 
suit. Order by size. 


Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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